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Lands that want. Hands. 


HE echo within the 
walls of the Weat- 
minster Palace to 
that loud and por. 
tentous voice, which 
is daily becoming 
more and more 
audible throughout 





than himself which he had not before he was a 
pauper? Is it right—we know it is legal—to 
compel a man to become a criminal before the 
law will take cognisance of his wants ? 
Abstract, theoretic, metaphysical, reasoning 
on this subject for the most part has the fatal 
infirmity of want of a basis. But o plain, 
practical man can glance at our history for the 
last eight centuries ; and must so glance in order 
to understand the England of to-day. Since the 
wars of the Roses, and the astute policy of 
Henry VII. (who did in England mach of the 
work executed in France by Louis XI.), broke 
the power of the great nobles, and ruined the 
symmetry of the feudal system, the power which 
the sovereign once held has gradually been 
passing into the hands of the people. All over 
Europe the tendency of change is acting in the 
same direction. In the process of these changes, 
more or less violent, or more or less gradual, as 





the country, on the 

“ great question of 
industrial emigration, has, as yet, | 
been faint and uncertain. No. 
speaker has risen to the true level | 
of the eubject—not one has brought before the | 
country anything approaching an exhaustive 
and well-ordered statement of facts; not one, 
in fine, has succeeded in dealing with the sub- 
ject in the tone of an educated and patriotic 
statesman. 

And yet the question is one that presses most 
forcibly for eolution. It is one not to be turned, 
or evaded, or tided over, or run away from, but 
to be definitely fathomed and righteously dealt 
with. It is discussed with a range of opinion 
that is singularly wide. On the one hand, a 
claim is urged, in language which despair makes 
eloquent, by or on behalf of men who are strong 
in a passionate sense of injustice and of suffering, 
and to whom the stern logic of hunger supplies 
an unanswerable argument. On the other 
hand, it is met, or rather not met, by the feeblest 
doctrinaire maxims, delivered in the most cart 
and pedantic tone. The claimants are told that 
it is not to be expected that the money of the 
community is to be laid out on those who 
do no service to the community. They are 
told this by voices which will, in the next 
breath, vote sums of no small amount for 
gaols and for poor-houses, and in the 
midst of an assembly that is rightly about to 
vote some millions sterling per annum for the 
primary education of those who are diverted 
from their wonted bondage of earning a few 
pence for their parents—and thus for the com- 
munity — for the expensive process of being 
taught? Between the two extremes of claim- 
iug something and of refusing everything, there 
must be that via media which is usually the 
safest path of the statesman. 

The subject is one of especial interest to 
our readers. We fear that a large number 
of those who now seek to leave our shores 
are left destitute, or nearly so, by the slackening 
of employment in all trades connected with 
that of the builder. The chief sufferers, no 
doubt, are those accustomed to the various 
branches of naval construction ; the closing of 
the private yards on the Thames (for which we 
fear that an unwise application of the spirit of 
combination has to a great extent to answer), 
being complicated and intensified by an ill- 
timed winter thinning of the Government arti- 
ficers, which many do not hesitate to pronounce 
to be Unjast as well as inhuman. Certainly the 
prima facie case for investigation is very strong. 

It is impossible to distinguish the tones of 
reason amid such a din as surges up when the 
phrase industrial emigration is mentioned, with- 
he asking the question,—What is the relation 
>etween those who now demand this aid, and the 
Webi. thecommunity ? Doesa man cease 
} citizen when he becomes penniless? or 
°es penury give him a claim on those less poor 













who are simply paupers,—consumers of food,— 
and not exercising even a villainous industry. 

There can, we fear, be but little doubt that 
our present Poor-law system, in seeking to effect 
economy by making relief dependent on what 
the recipients consider degradation, systemati- 
cally increases the number of the dangerous 
classes. It is much to save the money of the 
community ; it is much to reduce the annual 
budget of the State, or to lower the rates of a 
district; but if this economy be effected at 
the cost of pauperising a larger proportion of 
the poor, it is a bitter and ruinous parsimony for 
the country. It is to be feared that this fact is 
too much lost sight of. 

Now, in the actual state of the case in many 
parts of England, but more especially in the 
eastern part of London, the great guerilla army 
of the dangerous classes has been suddenly, or 
at least rapidly, augmented by a large body of 


they have been in different countries, the relation | men who are by no means anxious to march 


borne by the citizen to the State has come to be 
regarded in a varying light. Originally it was 
held to be a religious duty to honour and obey 
theking. The phrase was coupled, by a very high 
authority, with the fear of God. As the ancient 
fanctions of royalty became merged, in genera] 
Opinion, in the duties of the executive magis. 
tracy, the idea of conformity to law replaced the 
earlier idea of obedient royalty. As power sinks 
or drifts into the hands of a single chamber— 
first of representatives, then of delegates,—the 
idea of a moral obedience to law becomes lowered 
to that of temporary submission to the votes of 
the majority. And, as the majority will always 
consist of the less educated, the less moderate, 
and the persons least endowed with true govern- 
ing qualities, when revolution has proceeded thus 
far, it is likely to advance more rapidly. The 
minority resist,—if successfully, it is reform—if 
unsuccessfully, it is rebellion. The politics of 
the states visited by Aristotle, two thousand 
years ago, are reproduced under our eyes to-day. 

Now, when men are in a state in which inno- 
vation on law or on custom, has become a ques- 
tion of counting heads, the relations of the unit 
to the man are released. Although history 
knows of no such thing as a “ social compact,” 
the loosening of the old bonds of society may 
proceed till it induces each man to look at his 
citizenship somewhat under that light. Mutual 
benefit, in that case, has become the sole bond 
between the individual and the State. The first 
gives up, or waives, the exercise of certain 
natural and instinctive rights, on the condition 
that the second protects him in their enjoyment- 
Thus we have made it illegal to carry arms, to 
bear which once was the birthright of the noble 
and the free. We have given up the right of 
private war, because the armed hand of society 
can protect our property, our lives, and our 
families, more surely and more to the general 
advantage than each of us could individually do, 
if, as was the case previously, the duty devolved 
on ourselves. 

When man finds himself outside of this tacit 
and equable social compact, he becomes a mem- 
ber of what are called the dangerous classes. 
He passes into astate of warfare against society. 
His hand is against every man’s pocket which it 
can reach, and the armed hand of society,—the 
policeman,—is against him. 

The number of the dangerous classes in 
England, and in other parts of Europe, although 
small as compared with that of the social 
classes, is yet sufficiently large to be menacing. 
The most anxious care of the most provident 
statesmen is demanded by the necessity,«not 
only of guarding against the inroads, but of 
checking the increase, of the members of the 
dangerous classes. 

These may be divided into the actively and 
the passively dangerous. The first are those 
who make the profession of crime, who openly 
live by vice and wrong; the latter are those 
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under that ominous flag. Workmen, skilled and 
stfong—with their wives and families depending 
on their exertions—find their work cut from 
under them. What shall these men do? Will 
you force the craftsman into the poor-house, and 
console him with the statement that it is quite 
according to the laws of political necessity that 
he should go there? That, in fact, it is an 
exceptional departure from true principle that 
there should be any poor-house at all, as the 
proper thing, when the supply of workmen ex- 
ceeds the demand for workmen, is for the surplus 
workmen to starve; because, by. that process, 
the equilibrium is most rapidly and most surely 
restored. 

Now, if we once depart from this grand prin- 
ciple (which, disguise it as we like, is in point of 
fact the consistent doctrine and logical outcome 
of a certain school), if we once admit that 
motives of humanity to others, or, it may be, of 
fear for ourselves, can break down the stern law 
of “ starvation to the idle,” however they become 
idle, it evidently becomes a matter, we will not 
say of policy, but of common sense, to apply 
such relief as we do afford in the most effective 
way. In-door and out-door relief, partial aid or 
total support,—put it as we will,—all must come 
under that master principle. We have resolved 
not so sternly to refuse to be our brother’s keeper 
as to let him starve under our eyes, while we 
have enough and to spare. It would be the part 
of fools to hesitate as to the propriety of making 
what we do give go as far as it can be made 
to go. 

This, then, is the logical nature of the position 
taken up by those who are now calling for State 
aid to industrial emigration. They can point 
out that any permanent increase to the entirely 
non-productive classes is a grave peril to the 
State. They may assert that the nation neither 
can nor will allow the simple remedy of the 
politico-economical purist—actual starvation—to 
take effect. They say that it is a question of 
bow best to apply the aid that we feel ourselves 
forced to render, ia one furmor inanother. And 
they conclude that this aid can be most cheaply, 
and most advantageously, rendered, by assisting 
in industrial emigration. 

If we have carried our readers thus far along 
with our statement, they will see that the point 
at which we have arrived is this,—how far is 
emigration the best remedy for a disastrous 
state of things, as to the main facts of which 
there is no question? But, even supposing this 
question, which is not a simple one, to be 
decided in the affirmative, the farther question 
as to the form in which such aid should be 
supplied by society still remains open to discus- 
sion. 

On the first blush of the matter, the simple 
statement that on the one hand we see indus- 
trious men driven to the verge of starvation for 
want of work, and on the other hand we see 
broad tracts of country desert for lack of men to 
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till the ground, leads to the conclusion that to 
apply the arms of the men to the acres of the 
was'e is a self-evident duty. But yet we have 
much to clear up before the course is free from 
difficulty. 

We have to regard three parts of any scheme 
ofemigration. We have to consider its effect on 
the emigrants themselver, on the country to 
which they are sent, and on the country from 
whick they are trans : : 

With regard to the third of these points, which 
mainly affects each of us who stay bebind, we 
must remember that a full-grown man, capable 
of exercising any craft, or even of felling the 
forest, or ploughing the ground, is an expensive 
anda valuable product. So much is this the case 
that, when the price of labour was in the mar- 
ket in a more tangible form than is now the 
case,—when a man could be sold like a horse in 
certain parts of the world, a considersble money 
value was attached to the purchase. It is true 
that coloured labour, as it was called, was chiefly 
in demand for climates in which white labour 
fails, but this does not alter the principle. We 
should be far from overrating the English 
labourer, if we consider that his production, at 
the age of manhood, has cost the country from 
1501. to 2501. ; and that his power of production 
is, at a minimum equal to an earning of from 
301. to 501. per annum. That is the article we 
are about to get rid of, because we do not know 
what to do with it. 

Now, if it be undeniable that we have no 
home use, present or proximate, for this valuable 
article, it may be held to be evident that it is 
good policy to remove it to a locality where it 
may acquire its natural value. By so doing we 
shall serve, if not directly our own pecuniary 
interest, at all events the interests of mankind. 
Nor have men ever been blind to the fact that 
colonists, well planted and well directed, may 
become most valuable aids to the mother 
country. 

Thus comes the consideration that, by finding 
the means of exportation, we can effect a positive 
financial saving. The cost of permanently get- 
ting rid of our embarras des richesses will be 
that of four, five, or six years’ maintenance. 
But in the one case the money is paid at once, 
and the expenditure is at an end; in the other 
it is paid by instalments, but the instalments 
are interminable. From the ratepayers’ point 
of view, therefore, emigration means economy. 

From what we may call the pelice stand- 
point, the aspect of the affair is similar. The 
more we reduce the dangerous and non-pro- 
ductive classes, the less difficulty shall we 
encounter in dealing with the residne. If 
we allow their increase to a certain point, the 
result may become an evil hard to manage. To 
allow the increase of this menacing army by a 
body of able recruits, burning with a sense of 
injustice received from society at large, would 
be a positive danger to the rest of the com- 
munity, whether that sense of injustice were 
well or ill founded. 

Thus for those who go, and for those who stay, 
the plan of emigration has its advantages. There 
remains what has been called the Colonial 
question, And this is intimately connected 
with a matter which requires careful attention. 
It is that of the organisation of emigration. 

Emigration, as we are accustomed to regard it, 
means the engagement, by certain agents, of a 
certain amount of shipping accommodation,—the 
collecting on board these vessels of as many 
passengers, of all sorts, as can pay their passage 
money or have it paid for them, and the dis- 
gorging of this living freight at some selected 
port abroad. 

Now, so long as we conduct emigration in this 
way it is quite natural that our own colonies, or 
any other State, should strenuously object to 
receiving what has been termed our moral 
sewage. To pour an unassorted stream of 
emigrants into the turbulent water of a rising 
settlement, is simply to endeavour to shift our 
own burden upon their shoulders. The selected 
place of debarkation would have fall justification 
for resisting such an infliction by all the means 
in its power, 

Another interest is lost sight of in this rude 
and summary process. It is that of the emi- 
grants themselves. Such a mode of assisting 
emigration means merely getting rid of our 
paupers. It isa euphuism for transportation for 
life as the penalty of poverty. Turned adrift in 
another hemisphere, the poor and unprovided 
emigrant is no less helpless than he was at home. 
Earth does not yield her’ fruit untilled. Har. 
Vests require seed-time, and growth-time j—and 














how shall the artisan, sent for the first time 
from the bosom of artificial city life to behold 
the face of nature in her wildness, find food and 
shelter while he is learning how to procure both 
by his own honest and patient toil? 

The objections, then, of our colonies, or of 
other countries, are not only just, but they are 
exactly accordant with the wants of the emi- 
grants themselves. The interest of both point 
in the same direction. To transport the popula- 
tion wholesale may—we do not say would—be a 
benefit to those who are left behind. It could 
only be an evil to those who are sent ont, as 
well as to those amongst whom they are sent to 
dwell. 

These difficulties disappear before the scheme 
of an organised emigration. It is too much our 
habit to trust to the chances of the moment, or 
to the energy of our exertions, and to lose sight 
of the advantages to be commanded by patient 
forethought. This unreadiness is a special 
peculiarity of the English character. Those of 
us who have had the experience of the command 
of large bodies of workmen of different nations, 
are aware of the helplessness usually evinced by 
an Englishman under circumstances in which a 
Frenchman will make himself rapidly at home. 
Put him in the groove, and the English work- 
man will hold his own, and will distance most of 
his competitors,—but he is slow to make a new 
groove for himself. 

To do this, however, is necessary for the 
success of emigration. At the present time the 
main requisites of a new colony can be plainly 
and precisely foreseen. The site should be not 
only purchased, but mapped, and the lot of each 
settler appropriated, as a preliminary step. 
Trades and occupations should be proportioned ; 
those who are to exercise them being selected 
according to proper considerations. Not only 
should the cadre of the colony be thus properly 
framed, but a deed of settlement should be drawn 
up, and signed by each emigrant; and the 
functions of the magistracy and the police should 
be as carefully provided for as those of the doctor 
or the schoolmaster. Organised in this manner, 
a colony, from the time of the arrival of the 
emigrants at their location, would be a “ going 
concern.” 4s it is intended to be self-supporting, 
the commissariat must be properly organised, and 
the supply of bread-stuffs made adequate to the 
time that would elapse before the first harvest 
would be secured. Sheep, goats, kine, horses, 
fowls, pigs, if not taken with the emigrants, 
should be purchased and forwarded so as 
to be available on the arrival of the inhabi- 
tants at their new homes. Thus the work 
of inclosure, of building, and of tillage, might 
commence with order and with spirit on the 
morrow of the arrival; and instead of a help- 
less mass of bewildered fugitives, we should see 
an organised body of men fit to be the founders 
of a new state or city. The mother hive, in 
throwing off its swarms, must see that each is 
grouped round its selected queen-bee. Without 
this, as we all know, no honey is collected, and 
no comb will be formed. 

In the organisation of a colony of this kind, 
private effort must take the lead. Every colo- 
nist must bring to the common stock a certain 
fixed proportion. Here is an admirable field for 
private charity. The smith, the carpenter, the 
bricklayer, who agrees to form part of the indus- 
trial body, and to whom lots a, b, and ¢ are 
allotted, must each pay a fixed amount on exe- 
cution of the deed which makes them pro- 
prietors. This much, as a pledge of respecta- 
bility and of earnestness, the managers of the 
enterprise will have the right to expect. Among 
a people who spend so many hundreds of thou- 
sands in annual charity, this starting-point 
will not be looked for in vain. This attained, 
a basis will be formed on which to ask for aid 
from the local rates, on the ground of the per- 
manent reduction that will be effected in their 
amount; and then, and hardly till then, will 
there be such a claim established on the central 
administration for further support and aid, 
especially as to matters readily within its com- 
petence (such as freight, communication, gift or 
purchase of land, scientific information, school- 
books, and requisites, and the like), as it will 
prove unwise as well as ungracious to refuse. 

That a well-ordered scheme, or series of 
schemes, of this nature would fail we do not 
believe. That public opinion would demand 
that the aid of the community (whether by local 
or by imperial aid, or by both combined), should 
be given to the formation of infant colonies on 
this basis, we think a mere question of time. 


That waste labour thus applied to waste lands 


would fructify into a golden harvest we hays no 
wirkeee pantie Ob 
here question of the : 

Leaving aside for a moment the eb fn A 
those wide geographical ranges amid which 
we have to choose—the Australian continent ang 
islands ; Southern Afriea; Hillside India; (,. 
nada, that is asking for emigrants,—there ig yet 
another suggestion to @. In the United 
Kingdom only 46,000,000 acres out of the entire 
area of 77,000,000 acres are at this moment 
ander cultivation. Why not save the expense 
of flight, and start a normal home colony or 
We have asked the question before, 
Why not make the experiment of an or. 
ganised settlement on a few square miles out 
of those 89,000 acres of the new forest, of 
we have heard so much lately? There ig 
untried climate to dread, no savage beast 
fear, while the soil is principally sandy 
We have the very finest opportunity for the a 
plication of sewage; and fertilisation woul 
keep pace with increase of population. With. 
out prejudice to other efforts, we might readily 
and rapidly establish one or two normal home 
colonies. Charity, too, might in this case be 
tempted by the offer of security—that is to say, the 
advances asked from private sources would take 
the form of philanthropic loan (with a good pro. 
spect of return), rather than of charitable gift. 
Who will be the firat to start a home colony on 
the Builder's plan, and to show that it is not 
in poisoning our rivers by the rich nitrates con- 
tained in our , that we show our most 
lamentable blindness, and our most irretrievable 
waste of the sources of national wealth? Were 
the matter taken in hand at once, Victoria 
colony, or Alexandra colony, on the Hampshire 
forest land, might garner good harvests, and 
enn om remunerative industry by the autumn 
of 1871. 
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PROVINCIAL IMPRESSIONS OF TOWN 
STRUCTURES, 


Burns has hinted, in his well-known verses 
on an unmentionable subject, how desirable ii 
may be on occasio: er to see cin backed — 
see us.” Perhaps this principle, y 
recommendation of the Scottish bard, may be 
accepted as an excuse for intruding upon metro- 
politan readers some few reflections which sug: 
gest themselves to a provincial architectural 
mind, after surveying rapidly what has been 
done, and is doing, in the modern Babylon— 
“going round about, and telling the towers 
thereof.” 

With'regard to one great piece of work, not long 
since brought to its conclusion, the Holborn 
Valley improvements, it may be said that there 
is little room for anything but praise, so far at 
least as the Holborn line of route is concerned, 
unless we add something like astonishment 
that so great a piece of work, involving such 
breaking up and temporary derangement of 
valuable property, should have been attempted, 
and satisfactorily got throngh at all. The 
work, in connexion with the railway, 1s indeed 
not very satisfactory, architecturally ; and the 
bridge crossing the bottom of Ludgate-bill, 
though, perhaps, one of the best-abused struc- 
tures of the day, has certainly received no more 
abuse than its exceeding and superabandan! 
ugliness entitles it to. But in the bridge which 
carries the raised and resuscitated “ Holborn, 
no longer “ Holborn. hill,”—across Farringdon, 
street, the engineer, if guilty of leaving room a0 
verge enough for some slight practical failure, 
has done much to redeem the credit of his pro- 
fession with regard to the artistic appearance 
of the work, and the Farri Bridg*, 
from below, at all events, is a structure = 
the architectural eye may rest upon with pica 
sure. As to the bronze statues, and the lions 
or griffins playing at ball on the perepe, 
one may pass over as harmless ae 
playful excrescences, which amuse = 
the moment, But the bridge, with its cl] a 
of granite piers of a very effective P 
and the noble roadway above, constitaees ve 
achievement of —_ concn te be prow,” 
“a fine A very : 
Coming a Pe “City” par eacellence, pee : 
the chief wonders of a architect 1s W on 
all the Gothic buildings have got to. We = 
continually prints of “new warehouses sed in 
City,” and other such structures, design® 
startling chamferesque Gothic of the ™ 


the 
approved type, but none of these appear 10 | 





casual stroller through the regions of Oo 
and Leadenball-atreet. Are they all in back 
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alleys, known only to the initiated ? At all 
events, Classic, “or something like it,” still 
reigns supreme in the chief and most historical 
thorcughfares of the City. Here, as in some 
provincial towns, the increasing: tendency to 
expend a portion of capital in architectural effect 
(to the street, at all events,—they may “ build 
the back part shabby”) is evinced, in the re- 
markable contrast between the rags | expenzive 
appearance of some of the newer buildings, and 
the meagre impotence of the average linings of 
the strests, brick screens with holes in them 
glazed nearly up to the front, leaving scarcely an 
apology for a “reveal.” Among these are here 
and there to be seen some of those specimens of 
projecting upper stories, remnants of an attempt 
at the picturesque, or a desire to make the mo:t 
of the ground, which Metropolitan Building Acta 
ruthlessly discountenance. Banks appear to be 
the order of the day among the newer and most 
showy structures; let us hope these stand as 
outward and visible signs of actual wealth and 
prosperity, and not as mere counters to catch 
the eye. While mentioning this class of 
structare, it is difficult for a stranger to 
avoid a word of recognition for the general 
truthfaluess of design displayed in the aspect 
of the “old lady in Threadneedle - street.” 
We have arrived at some better perceptions, 
since Sir John Soane’s time, as to the style of 
detail suited toa northern climate and to London 
smoke; but have we made any advance upon 
this building as to truthfalness and suitability 
of expression? Say what we will about its 
heaviness and squatness of appearance, the fact 
remains that the “ Bank of England” is em- 
phatically in its whole design a bank, pure and 
simple,—that and nothing else; and quite as 
successful in expression as “ Newgate” has 
elsewhere been said to be. Nor will we speak 
otherwise than respectfully of the Exchange, the 
inscription over which, “ The earth is the Lord’s 
and the falness thereof,” so much scandalised 
a republican Frenchman, who, reading plural 
for singular, exclaimed,, “‘ How these English do 
flatter the aristocracy!” Among the new banks 
we can scarcely hesitate to single out for praise 
the “ National and Provincial,” in Bishopsgate- 
street, not long since engraved in the Builder. 
Novelty of treatment, without any touch of the 
grotesque or sensational, a happy and successful 
introduction of bas-relief of a somewhat higher 
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some distinct and recognisable mathematical 
curve, or a crippled unsatisfactory appearance in 
the skyline is the result; most of all when, as 
we noticed elsewhere, one portion of the front of 
a building is straight, and the rest curved on 
plan, and the same cornice is carried along 
the whole without the slightest break to mark 
the transition from straight line to curve. The 
display of polished granite in the front of the 
“Scottish Widows’ Fund” building in Cornhill 
is something overpowering, and one scarcely 
knows whether to congratulate the “Scottish 
Widows” on having somuch money to expend in 
granite, or to condole with them on this reckless 
waste of their capital; or is all this granite a 
present from some Peterhead firm, on the prin- 
ciple of “ ca’ me and ca’ thee?” This sort of 
thing is at best a very vulgar source, if it can be 
called a source at all, of architectural effect. 
Another vulgarity which we may notice in 
new buildings up and down the City is the 
reckless employment of very ornate and 
exuberant foliated ornament, as, for instance, 
in the “ British North American Bank,” 
which is a flagrant specimen ; here and 
elsewhere the deep hollows and under-cutting 
only serve as a receptacle for scot and dirt, 
which will soon choke them, besides that the 
foliage is in itself very deficient in refinement 
and artistic character. There is far too much of 
festoons and garlands and such things about. 
In the hotel which forms the front of the Cannon- 
street Station, Mr. E. Barry has hit some- 
thing like the right mean between over-flatness 
and over-projection in ornamental detail, and the 
whole building in point of design is an improve- 
ment upon his Charing-cross Hotel, exhibiting 
more refinement and less of show and glitter. 
Opposite the Cannon-street Station, some 
“eligible offices to let,” apparently quite new, 











in vogue for church-fonts now-a-days. Then 
the iron balustrade of the bridge is another 
falsity, of a design totally unfitted for cast iron, 
and looking like a bad attempt to imitate wood- 
work, Nor is a walk down the Embankment 
more satisfactory to the ssthetic sense ef the 
visitor. That this is practically one of the most 
successful works of modern engineering no one, 
probably, will be disposed to question ; its very 
success in this respect, and the magnitude of the 
work and expenditure involved, increase our re- 
grets that more has not been made of so grand an 
opportunity artistically. The commonplace and 
meagre balustrade, the square blocks of bare 
masonry intereepting the line of the embank- 
ment here and there, and the ugly plinth stones 
at intervals surmounted by a rusty iron dowell 
prepared for the reception of we know not what 
possible failures in modern sculpturesque design, 
are enough to give one a melancholy feeling in 
walking this now far-famed promenade, a con- 
viction that no opportunities for achieving archi- 
tectural grandeur will ever occur in this country 
without being eventually thrown away or mis- 
used. Opposite the Westminster Palace, the 
new hospital, on the pavilion system, rises in a 
series of square blocks of building not un- 
picturesque in design, or, at least, in general 
effect, and forming, with their reflection in the 
river below and their numerous little erections 
(for ventilation?) on the roofs, a very pretty 
tout ensemble. How the details might stand a 
closer inspection deponent is unable to say. No 
one, in walking along the embankment from. 
Waterloo-bridge towards Westminster, should 
omit to turn round and take note of the fine 
effect of architectural composition formed by 
the curved line of the embankment crossed by 
the bridge, and crowned, over the bridge, by the 
long perspective of Somerset House front ; and 


' show a style of decoration which may be a little | those who travel by the new branch of the 
_ too flat and deserve to be called tame, but which | Metropolitan Railway will find it worth while to 
‘is at all events better suited to a London atmo- visit Blackfriars Station, and obtain a new 
| sphere than nine-tenths of the decorative orna-| view of St. Paul’s dome and western cupolas, 
‘ment which one encounters during a walk | which, as seen from the railway platform, here 
‘through the City. Let those architects who | rise into the air, almost undisturbed by the sight 


} 


‘expression to the new “Queen Victoria- | nificence of aspect. 


are to have the task of giving architectural 


| of any inferior structure, with a pecaliar mag- 


What a strange contrast 


‘street’ (a name which will certainly clash with between this and the Westminster Clock-tower, 
“ Victoria-street”) consider well this point of | with its gilding glittering in the sun ; theold and 


| 


suc 


ornamental detail, and endeavour to provide | the new “revivals!” Which will longest retain 


h ornament as will retain ita ¢ffect when old| its hold on men’s minds? Far be it from the 


class than architectural sculpture in general can| and have something of refinement about it,| writer to slight the Westminster Palace; the 
claim to be, and a piquant and effective treat-| whether new or old; they have a virgin field Victoria Tower is a notable monument for any 


ment of ornamental detail, with deep shadow and 
sparkling points of light,—all combine to charac- 
terise this as & more than usually successful 


i 


before them, a new street to be entirely lined on 
both sides, and here is an opportunity for enter- 
prising and original men to strike out some new 


dcsign, The manner in which the rustication of | suggestions in ornament and design, especially if 


the plinth below each column is effected, so as tothe buildings here are to be shops. 


give something for the eye on a near approach, 
while securing the general effect of rustication at 
a distance, iscommendable. Further up Bishops- 
gate-street, Crosby-chambers and Palmerston- 
chambers, side by side, are not bad specimens 
respectively of commonplace Gothic and Classic 
(or Italian) as applied to offices: anything more 
thorovghly uninteresting than the latter (which 
is, unfortunately, a very typical building of its 
class) could not well be imagined: rather than 
this let us have the comparatively iJl-lighted 
Gothic building; but a compromise between 
the two is certainly possible We may walk 
fome way up Bishopsgate-street without seeing 
anything else to attract even an unac- 
Customed eye, unless it be the tower of 
St. Botolph’s, not certainly one of the hap- 
plest_ of Wren’s inspirations, the strange 
flabby floral decorations on which raise some 
Speculation as to what, in the talked-of “ resto- 
ration” of Wren’s City churches, would pos- 
i become of these excrescences under the 
re of the modern restorer. Excision, it is 
we be feared, amputation, “ without benefit of 
c’ergy, would be the only cure ; at any rate, the 
a of these stone roses frightens us back to 
ys corner of Leadenhall-street, where, looking to 
; © left, the long block of offices under one 
pr: but with no visible distinguishing title, 
oe some considerations as to “ sky-line.” 
a rive. Wwe are not here going into the discussion 
Me a great question of gable versus cornice,— 
rt Rage: be said on both sides as to that, 
bi ogh, a8 & matter of practical convenience, we 
de y surmise that the cornice would carry the 
y ; ow it should be observed that the effect of 
iteeit’; orizontal cornice, unquestionably fine in 
prey marred, if not nullified, when the build- 
ae and all, follows a slight and irregular 
Fe of the street. A horizontal cornice, to pro- 
«cae ite effect, must be a straight line, not only 

2 altitude,” but “in azimuth,” or must follow 





In this 


latter case let them endeavonr to persuade their 
clients to permit something like a solid founda- 
tion for the design in the shape of stone piers, 
a matter in which Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, 
in their new premises at the Farringdon-street 
crossing, have suggested a move in the right 
direction, though not so decisively as could be 
wished. 

The opening of the new branch of the Metro- 
politan Railway along the Thames from the City 
to Kensington must be a source of gratification 
and convenience to dwellers on the banks of the 
now comparatively purified Father Thames. Bat 
the aspect of the new Blackfriars Bridge, or of 
the Embankment, is not at all a source of un- 
mixed gratification to the architectural visitor. 
The bridge is a fine piece of work, no doubt, 
apparently very well carried out constructively, 
but is one of the oddest exhibitions of engineer- 
ing aspirations in design that could well be seen. 
The immense heavy granite columns with their 
big capitals (a sort of crib from the “stampy- 
column” Gothic of the day), which adjoin each 
pier of the bridge, have a kind of imposing 
appearance at first eight ; but all this changes to 
wonder at the waste of material and misapplica- 
tion of design involved when it is discovered, 
after a moment’s inspection, that these massive 
columns have absolutely nothing to do, termi- 
nating simply in a small projecting balcony at 
each side of the bridge, with a seat in it. If it 
is su ed that those heavy masses of material 
add to the stability of the bridge piers, then they 
should have been treated as buttresser, and not 
as columns; as it is they are worse than useless, 
for their design and proportion conveying no 
idea of their real size, they completely destroy 
the scale of the work. The columns, with their 
balconies over, we heard compared to a series of 
“ fonts” applied to the sides of the bridge; and 
the whole feature has, in fact, just the propor- 
tion and appearance of the kind of design most 





architect to have left behind him; bat will 
future generations gaze at this erection with the 
same feeling of entire satisfaction, the same 
uplifting of mind, which the sight of that 
noble composition of dome and cupolas never 
fails to stir in most of us, especially on revisiting 
it after a long absence? Of course, we speak 
now of the general design of St. Paul’s, passing 
over mannerisms of detail. Perhaps we had 
better leave (in Sir Hugh Evans’s phrase) “ our 
ancestors that come after us” to settle the 
point. But one thing that always strikes 
us on revisiting the Westminster Palace is 
the want of breadth of wall surface; the 
whole is so much broken up into detail 
as sometimes to suggest to a profane 
mind the idea of an écorché — something 
from which the smooth outer surface has 
been removed. The new external corridor or 
cleister added, under the direction of the present 
architect, is a good solid piece of work, not 
without some humour, too, in the carved deco- 
ration in the arehivolt of the entrance arch- 
way; and a pleasant feature adjoining the 
Palace is the laying ont of the open space at 
the bottom of Parliament-street, into grass- 
plots and flower-beds, which are protected, let 
us notice, by an iron railing of good design, in 
perfect keeping, with the material. Might not 
other such spaces, here and there about London, 
be made available in the same way for flower- 
beds; a slight relief to eye and mind, amidst 
miles of brick and pavement ? 

One impression which a provincial architect is 
apt to feel, after taking note of what is going on 
in the metropolis, is that, though there are 
splendid opportunities open just now, there is a 
wantofartisticorarchitectural purpose in making 
ase of them. The engineers have got too much 
the upper hand, for one thing; their structures 
are the largest and most expensive of all, but 
will not hand down our name to posterity as an 
artistic generation. The architects seem too much 
divided in their aims,—too fully bent to do each 
what seems good in his own eyes, to enter upon 
any broad scheme of improving city aspects in 
rebuilding the altered thoroughfares. Otherwise 
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we should gay, in carrying out this, strive rather 
for a general architectural effect than for showy 
elevations here and there, alternating with mere 
builders’ work. Shall we ever have an artistic 
“Minister of Public Works,” to act as a direct- 
ing mind over the whole? As it is, it cannot be 
said that London, with all its vast opportunities, 
is doing very much to redeem us from the dis- 
credit of being probably the most urssthetic of 
civilised nations. 








SANITARY DISTRICTS. 


Tue frequent announcements of late that “a 
meeting of the Royal Sanitary Commission was 
held yesterday. Present—Right Hon. Sir C. B. 
Adderley, M.P., in the chair,” with numerous 
other members of the Commission,* show that 
they are in great activity, and that we may ex- 
pect a report from them soon. The report they 
have already issued, the first, contains no ex- 
pression of their opinion or recommendation, but 
gives the evidence taken before them up to the 
date of issue. Whenever the Commission may 
feel themselves to be in a position to offer their 


the country into sanitary districts,—the public 
will be much interested in whatever the Com- 
mission may report; and it may be useful, there- 
fore, to see in anticipation upon what evidence 
their future report will be based, so as to be 
able to discuss it immediately, for the case is 
urgent. 

One of the chief questions raised at the outset 
of the inquiry is how to divide the country into 
districts for sanitary purposes, so as to interfere 
28 little as possible with existing arrangements 
and customs, and at the same time to make 
effective the legislation that will be hereafter 
founded on the inquiry now being made by the 
Commission. 

The division of the country into counties, 
parishes, union districts, boroughs, cities, and 
towns, has been made from time to time with no 
uniformity of boundaries and on no general plan. 
The Commission, therefore, meet with this diffi- 
culty at the outset, and have to choose from 
amongst divisions whose boundaries are not 
coincident ; they are,— 

1, Counties, the boundaries cf which are 
generally natural boundaries, such as the ridges 
of hills that shed the water in opposite directions, 
rivers, or other obvious landmarks. 

2. Parishes, whose boundaries along the county 
margin are not everywhere coincident with the 
county boundary, but extend sometimes over the 
county boundary, and include a portion of the 
adjoining county. Parish boundaries have in 
many cases no obvious landmarks, such as water- 
courses or highways, but are so undefined as to 
require that the bounds should be traversed 
periodically by the parochial authorities in order 
that they may be maintained traditionally. 

3. Unions, which are aggregates of parishes. 

4. Corporate towns, the boundaries of which 
have been fixed by Act of Parliament, and which 
are not, in many cases, coincident with the parish 
boundaries. Sometimes the parish is larger than 
the municipal district within it; and sometimes 
the town, before it was incorporated, embraced 
several parishes, and when incorporated was 
made to include certain parishes in their entirety. 
The boundaries of other municipal districts, 
again, have been extended from their original 
positions so as to include portions of the same 
town that had grown around the old municipal 

district. 

5. Tiwns not incorporated, whose boundaries 
have been established for sanitary purposes by 
special Act of Parliament, and placed under the 
authority of boards of improvement commis- 
sioners ; and other towns whose boundaries have 
been establiched for sanitary purposes under 
one of the recent general Acts and placed under 
the authority of local boards. In most of these 
cases the boundary does not coincide with the 
parish or any other pre-existing boundary. 





* The other members of the commission origi 
sppested were the Ear! of Romney ; the Earl of j owen 
the Right Hon. Lord Robert Montegu, M.P.; the Right 
Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P.; Sir Thomas Wateon bart 

D., F.R.8.; Lievt.-Coionel Ewart, R.E.; Mt. Jobn 
Robinson M‘Clean, C.E., M.P.; Mr. Jobn Tomlinson 
Hibbert, M.P.; Mr. Evan Matthew Richards, M.P.; 
Mr. —- Chve; Mr. Francis Sharp Powell: Mr. 
Benjamin Shaw; Mr. James Paget, F.R.8. ; Mr. f : 
Wentworth Acland, M.D., F.R.S.; Mr. Jobn Lambert, 
Mr. Francis Thomas Bircham ; Mr. Samuel Whitbread. 
M.P.; Professor Christison, MD. Pres. B.8.E.; Mr. 
Willism Btokes, M.D., F.R.8.; and the Right Hon. 

merc urney, M.P., Q.C.; with Mr. W, H, Birley, the 


The boundaries of other divisions, for Parlia- 
mentary or ecclesiastical purposes, hundreds 
and dioceses, hardly affect the question of the 
sanitary division of the country ; and it is from 
the three first-named divisions that the choice 
must be made, having regard to the existing 
interests of the fourth and the fifth. 

Of the many witnesses examined by the com- 
mission, Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the 
Privy Council, and Dr. Rumsey, one of the 
members of the General Medical Council, are 
able, from their official positions, to form opinions 
on our present subject which deserve attention. 

Mr. Simon recommends that the union dis- 
tricts formed under the Poor Law for destitution 
and registration purposes should be made the 
initial districts for sanitary pu , presided 
over by the boards of guardians, who should be 
the authorities for all sanitary purposes, where 
special sanitary districts are not already formed 
within such unions. The guardians should not 
act ex oficio as the sanitary authority, but be 
appointed for the double purpose of administering 
the Poor Law and superintending the laws of 





| bealth. We strongly insist on this latter pro- 


opinion on the whole question, or on any part of ie 


it,—as, for instance, on the best way of dividing | Mr. Simon says, between the guardians as the 
| local authority and the Minister of Health in 
| London as the central authority. 


|of Health may be, as it may be hereafter deter- 


| making his inquiry, offer advice founded on his 


There should be no intermediate authority, 


The Minister 


, mined, either the Home Secretary or the Privy 
| Council. 





The Minister would appoint a chief of the) 
department of health, who would have the) 
assistance of inspectors, four, six, or eight in | 
number, as may be found necessary, but Mr. | 
Simon thinks the latter number would not be. 
exceeded. 

The local authority would appoint a resident | 
medical officer—the present medical officers of 
the unions in places where a special sanitary | 
district is not formed, or where, if formed, the 
local authority does not appoint a properly 
qualified medical officer of health. These 
resident medical officers of health and registra- 
tion would collect from the registrars of the 
unions the statistics of mortality and disease, 
and remit them, properly classified and tabu- 
lated, to the central office, where they would be 
arranged, analysed quarterly, and the state of 
health of every community ascertained, and 
where epidemic disease appeared to exist one of 
the inspectors would be directed to proceed to 
the place and make an inquiry into the cause 
and report to the head office. He would, while 





more extensive knowledge and experience, to 
the local authority and officers. The inspector 
would exercise his judgment on the case 
whether the cause was only of a temporary 
nature, such as the existence of a distinct 
nuisance, which might be removed, and which 
he would at once advise to be done, or he might 
report that the case required a more funda- 
mental remedy, such as an engineer only 
could advise upon; whereupon the Minister of 
Health would direct an engineer to make an 
investigation of the nature of the case and 
advise the local authority what, in his opinion, 
would remedy the evil, which if done would 
stay further proceedings, but if not done within 
a certain fixed time would be formally repre. 
sented in that respect to the Minister, who 





Patong then iseue a final order that the work be 
one. 

Mr. Simon would take the existing Nuisance 
Law and extend it to include the pollution of 
rivers, and the obstruction of rivers. In the 
Sanitary Act, 1866, certain exposures of persons 
with contagious diseases are prohibited, and 
cases like those should be brought within the 
meaning of the word nuisance, and so with many 
other things that are now dealt with by separate 
action and under various Acts of Parliament, 
they might be brought under the one head of 
Nuisance, and dealt with accordingly. 

Dr. Rumeey says the main causes of sanitary 
mismanagement in country districts may all be 
referred to a few primary and fundamental 
deficiencies in organisation. First, the want of 
systematic inquiry and constant sanitary inspec- 
tion, aided by complete statistical returns of 
sickness and mortality, and their causes, in every 
district. Secondly, the want of highly-qualified 
resident officers, in proper position, by whom 
sanitary inquiries and inspections should be 
made and recorded, and statistical returns verified 
and collected for local use. Thirdly, the want 
of a single order of competent local authorities, 








fortified by scientific advisers, and made respon- 


=——-. 
sible for carrying into effect all nece ; 
tary measures in districts of sufficient ain, 
extent. Fourthly, the want of some clear ae 
adequate definition of the qualifications duties 
powers, and relations of both local auuthoritio, 
and officers. With regard to the first-namet 
pace Dr. Rumsey submits that a nations] 
system of sani inquiry ought to be un; 

as regards Tooalitton, tenn and ae 
to times, and comprehensive as to subjects, Its 
results ought also to be readily applicable tp 
sanitary administration. There are at present 
no arrangements for sanitary inquiry in hj; 
country which are at the same time uniyersa) 
continuous, and comprehensive. As to local 
reporters, few and scattered as they are, there ig 
no security for their competency or their duo 
independence. 

Local registration of returns of vital statistics 
fall and complete, are indispensable. They ee 
the very foundations of sanitary science and 
practice. The registrations now made by the 
medical officers of the union districts are incom. 
plete, uncertain, and are not brought home to 
the authority and people of each district ing 
serviceable form. 

Local sanitary legislation based upon these 
becomes open to question, if not inefficient in 
operation. In all but a very few popolous dis. 
tricts, where there happens to be a superior 
officer of health or some active sanitary volunteer, 
there are no skilled persons empowered to eza. 
mine, analyse, explain, and edit the returns, nor 
are the local authorities able generally to act 
upon the information rendered. 

Dr. Rumsey thinks the vital statistics now 
registered by the registrars of the Poor-law 
Unions might be collected by Boards of Health 
or corporations, or whatever the local authority 
may be, and utilised; but this is rarely done, 
and, after all, these returns form only a part of 
the information required. However, the regis- 
trations cannot be analysed, still less can they 
be revised and corrected for local use, in the 
absence of officers empowered to collect and 
revise them. The labour of extracting the par. 
ticulars relating to any group of population, not 
being a registration district, is immense. It is 
no one’s duty to make the abstract, and no one 
can be expected to undertake it as an amateur. 
A special officer is therefore required to bring 
this information into a correct form to bear upon 
local administration. There is much more re- 
quired to be ascertained than the general rate of 
mortality in towns or districts. ae 

On the question of how registration districts 
should be formed—that is, with what boundaries, 
whether the parish should form the unit, and 80 
aggregate a number of parishes to form the dis- 
trict, or whether district boundaries should 
coincide with county boundaries—Dr. Ramey 
shows that 550 parishes in England extend into 
counties or hundreds. In forty-six unions, sixty 
parishes extend into two counties ; that is to 68, 
the old county boundaries divide this number of 
parishes, so that the result is, that the unions 
being formed without respect to the county 
boundaries, no fewer than 180 of the 620 unions 
extend into more than one county. Now, if - 
old historical counties, under county —- 
government, are to be taken as the basis 0 
areas for sanitary administration, these unions 0 
registration districts would have to be _ 
divided for sanitary purposes, and on the whole 
Dr. Rumsey recommends that course. eee’ 
a registration district is divided by ® et 
boundary, the vital and sanitary statistics © r 
two portions should be returned separate, a 
carried each to its own proper county. 








GLASS-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Tux manufacture of plate, crown, and sheet 
glass, in the Midland Counties, has for its prin- 
cipal centres the towns of Birmingham = 
Stourbridge. The leading producers are on 
Birmingham Plate-Glass Company, os = 
Chance, Brothers, & Co., of Spon-lane ited), 
and the Stourbridge Glaes Company (Limitet/, 
of Stourbridge. ting 

According to Mr. Swinburne, the art of “al od 
plate-glass, by throwing the molten mate ‘ate 
an iron or copper table, and rolling it into ® Pt: 
of equal thickness, was first adopted as 
country, inthe year 1771, by a Lancashire a aie 
but plate-glass of smaller dimensions w®* awe 
at South Shields, at a still earlier period, and. 
technically known as “ blown-plate. — fp late 

As recently as 1836, the production 0'P 
glass in the United Kingdom did not ¢ 
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7,000 ft. per week. On the abolition of the glass 
duty, in 1845, however, the consumption enor- 
mously increased, and the weekly supply may 
now be estimated at 140,000 ft. This is exclu- 
sive of the large quantity of glass imported into 
this country from France and Belgium. 

The earliest kind of sheet-glass manufactured 
in England was known as “ German-spread,” 
and was of coarse material and rade finish. To 


this succeeded the Bohemian, introduced and | | 


successfully perfected, after much difficulty, by 
Mr. R. L. Chance and Mr. James Hartley,’about 
the year 1838. The art of blowing being at that 
time new to England, foreign workpeople were 
jn the first instance employed, but English 
artisans soon became initiated into the process. 
The size usually blown at first was 36 in. by 
20 in., but now cylinders are blown occasionally 
as long a8 77 in., and from 465 in. to 50 in. regu- 
larly. The improved process of grinding and 
polishing this description of glass was the inven- 
tion of Mr. Chance, and the term “ patent plate,” 
was given to denote the glass to which this new 
and beautiful finish was imparted. The present 
mavager of the Birmingham Plate-Glass Com- 
pany is the inventor of several usefal minor im- 
provements in the casting of plate-glass. 

The three establishments named employ 2,500 
workpeople, and produce 17,000 tons per annum. 
In addition to these plate-glass works, there are 
in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge, Woodsley, 
and Amblecote ten works for the manufacture of 
flint glass, and two for the manufacture of 
bottle glass. These industries are two centuries 
old, and were first established by a company of 
Hungarian refagees, who settled themselves on a 
hill just outside Stourbridge, since known as 
“Hungary Hill.” The abundance of fire-clay in 
the neighbourhood, of a quality peculiarly 
adapted for glass-house pots, was doubtless the 
reason of Stourbridge being selected as the seat 
of this primitive manufacture. 

The most interesting branch of glass-manu- 
facture is undoubtedly that connected with 
lighthouse illumination, and our sketch would be 
incomplete without some notice of the dioptric 
apparatus manufactured by Messrs. Chance, who 
are the only representatives of this industry io 
the kingdom. The French rightly claim the 
invention of the dioptric lights, and for mary 
years they enjoyed the exclusive manufacture. 
Soleil, Letourneau, Sautter, and Lepante are 
names of honour in this important enterprise, 





and their labours were appropriately recognised | before the roof can be commenced. We are 


off one of the Shetland Islands, and others of 
great power are to be seen at Orme’s Head, and 
Europe Point, Gibraltar. Messrs. Chance have 
succeeded in honourably competing with their 
French rivals; although, in the absence of any 
assistance or encouragement from the State, 
such as is afforded across the Channel, they 
have not been able to carry the enterprise to 
its present stage without considerable pecuniary 
O88. 








FROM ROME. 


TuE restoration of the interesting and ancient 
church of Sta. Maria, in Trastevere, is being pro- 
ceeded with, and carried out in a very costly 
manner. The beautiful pavement, for which 
this church is celebrated, is being mended 
and restored with small pieces of marble from 


the “ marmorata,” the treasures of which seem | 


nearly inexhaustible; for not only are immense 
blocks of marble found upon the ancient quay 
and strand, but on removing portions of the 


water wall, it has been discovered that large | 
pieces of marble have been built in, forming | 
a kind of core. This, probably, arose from the | 
landing-quay having been heightened even 


ancient examples often have the same defect. 
The decoration of the choir is to be proceeded 
with shortly. 

The Church of St. Augustino, which was con- 
spicuous amongst the Roman charches for its 
cold and bald interior, now no longer merits that 
reproach, as the whole building has been most 
sumptuously decorated, and its pilasters are 
lined with coloured marble. The arabesques are 
beautiful examples of Raffaellesque decoration, 
charmingly designed and most delicately exe- 
cuted. The effect of the whole is singularly rich 
and harmonious. 

The same may also be said of the new decora- 
tions of Sta. Maria, in Aquiro, generally known 
as “ Orphanelli,” the interior of which has been 
most charmingly treated in colour. The stucco 
work here is well worthy of notice, as it is 
singularly beautiful; marble rails and pilasters 
have been added, and four fine marble statues of 
| the doctors of the church. Many other minor 
| works of restoration and decoration are being 
| carried on, but these are the most important. 








THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


during the Roman times, when it was found| AT the meeting to be held on the 13th inst., an 
to be less troublesome to build in blocks of ®ppeal will be read, from which we may usefully 


marble which were in situ, than to bring stone 
from a distance. 

The new Scotch College, erected from the 
designs of the late Sig. Polletti, has been opened 
for several weeks. lt is in the style of Bra- 
mante, and is on the whole a satisfactory and 
striking building. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the unsightly old chapel has not also been 
rebuilt. 

An atrium of noble dimensions is now being 
erected at what we should call the west end * of 
St. Paul’s “ Without the Walls.” It is square 
in form, and its walls are continuous with those 
of the external aisles of the nave. The design 
comprises also a large octagon baptistery, which 
is to be entered from the side opposite the end 
of the church. This, however, has not yet been 
commenced. The whole work is of the most 
costly description ; the columns, cornices, &c., 
are of granite and fine marble. 

The church of the English College is being 
slowly carried on. The aisle walls are now their 
full height, and the columns in their places, but 
about 1,0001. more are required to finish the walls 


extract portions in advance in the interests of 
| the undertaking :— 
| “That the interior of St. Paul’s is incomplete ; 
that Wren’s plans were never carried out; that 
his intentions were in several respects thwarted 
and his conceptions spoiled ; and that the result 
lis a church, however structurally beautiful and 
magnificent, and in some respects unequalled, 
yet cold, bald, and desolate, and almost repul- 
sive, is undeniable. That these facts are not 
sufficiently known is the only excuse which can 
be urged for an apathy exhibited towards this 
noble cathedral for the last 150 years.” 

“It is almost impertinent, as it ought to be 
superfluous, to observe, that in London, and for 
the cathedral of the richest city and diocese in 
the world,—London, growing as it is daily in 
architectural splendour,—London, the seat of 
the Court and Legislature of the greatest of 
existing empires,— London, the very chosen 
home of munificence and liberality, whose mer- 
chants are, in truth, princes, and where the 
accumulation of wealth in all the pursuits of life 
is increasing to an extent which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate—the present condition of 
St. Paul’s is nothing less than a national re- 


j 





and encouraged by the French Government. In sorry to say that the design of this building is | proach and scandal. There is not a town or 


England the State held out no prospect of its | 
fostering care to those who might choose to | 
embark in the manufacture. Messrs. Cookson | 


tried, but without success, and relinquished the 


anything but satisfactory; for, although its 
architect, Sig. Vespigniani, is a man of great 
talent, he is certainly not at home in Romanesque 
work, and we fear that the whole building will 


effort with great pecuniary loss. Then came have a flat, bald appearance. The great door- 
Messrs. Chance ; and, as Mr. Kenward well way, which is nearly completed, is crowded with 
observes, totally unsupported by Government, | ornament, but quite devoid of character, from 
and unaided by Lighthouse Boards, they worked | the want of sufficient projection and depth of 
out, ab initio, the most important problems and recessing. The foundations of this building 
processes, and centralised in their own estab-| swallowed up an immense sum of money, as 
lishment the fabrication of every part | they had to be taken down nearly 40 ft. below 
of the apparatus. The latter, as at pre- the level of the street; and at that distance 
sent constructed, consists of six orders or below the present city the pavement of a large 
Classes of lights, each consisting of a hollow | market-place was discovered intact. 

cylinder built of lenses and prisms, varying in| The decoration of St. Lorenzo “ Without the 
diameter from 6 ft. te 1ft., and in height from | Walls,” which was commenced some years ago 
10 ft. to 2 ft. Each is susceptible of three chief by Fracasini, is now completed as far as the nave 
modifications, viz., a fixed light, a revolving of the church is concerned. The general effect 
light, and a light which is partly fixed and partly is very rich and agreeable, and all the ornamental 
revolving. Arrangements of flashes and eclipses, portions are very satisfactory. Large frescoes 
of constant and intermittent light, are made to have been introduced into the triforium space, 
suit each case, with regard to distinctiveness or four on each side, The subjects are as 
to power. In the middle of the apparatus is follow :— a 

placed a single lamp, having one or more con-| Northside.—1l. Ordination of Stephen. 2. St. 
centric wicks. The burner of the lamp is so Stephen before the Sanhedrim. 3. Stoning St. 
Placed as to allow the most advantageous optical Stephen. 4. His Entombment. | 

action on the flame, determined by the required| The two first are by Fracasini, and the others 
functions of the light, and by its elevation above by Nardi and Baradi. 

the sea, A fixed light of the first “ order” | 


Consists of a central belt of refractors forming Alms. 2. ,8t. Lawrence before the Judges. | 


& hollow cylinder, 6 ft. in diameter and 30 in. 3. St. Lawrence on the Gridiron. 4. Entomb- 


South side—1l. St. Lawrence distributing , 


high ; below it are six triangular rings of glass ment in the Catacombs. As in the former 


ranged in a cylindrical form, and above, a crown 
of thirteen rings of glass, forming by their 
union @ hollow cage of polished glass, 10 ft. high 
and 6 ft. wide.* Mr, Allan Stevenson, after a 
minute inspection of this wonderful apparatus, 
*ays, “I know of no work of art more beautiful 


case, the two first are by Fracasini, and the 
latter ones by Nardi and Baradi. The 
spaces between the clearstory windows are 
occupied by figures of saints and popes 
connected in any especial way with this 
church. The borders and ornamental portions are 


or creditable to the boldness, ardour, intelligence, | in the Early Byzantine style, and are by far the 
and zeal of the arth” tines “the year” 1858 best modern examples of that kind of work to be 
Messrs, Chance have produced about 170 of | found in Rome. The colouring of the roof is 


ca dioptric lights, some of which were of|in imitation of St. Miniato’s, at Florence, and 





.* Illustrations and i i i 
Vious volume of the pte Will be found io a pee 





is built west and east. 


| parish in the empire—and in the empire our 


| colonies must be included,—and there is not a 

community in which the speech and blood of 
Englishmen prevail, to which the credit of 
London ought not to be dear.” 

“‘ The committee would be guilty of insincerity 
were they to conceal from those to whom their 
appeal is addressed, that Wren’s work, as Wren 
proposed it, will cost, not thousands, nor even 
tens of thousands, but as much, perhaps, in its 
final completion, as 250,0001. At the same time 
it is not to be denied that those who in this great 

/empire can give each his 1,000/. for a purpose 
‘alike religious and patriotic, are not to be 
exhausted by the figure of 250. It can scarcely 
be expected that such a sum would be raised at 
‘once, and its expenditure would necessarily be 
spread over many years.” 
| ‘Ag s the present, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that St. Paul’s, ever since Wren’s 
death crying aloud for assistance, does so 
| particularly now, when architectural works of 
| great sumptuousness, especially in the City of 
London, are daily rising; when more and even 
| more costly works, such as the Law Courts, are 
undertaken ; when our own times have witnessed 
| the completion of another great work conceived 
| by Wren, but unhappily long frustrated—the 
Thames Qaay ; when the present generation has 
‘geen the completion of Cologne Cathedral, 
delayed for nearly five centuries and a half ; and 
amongst ourselves the restoration of Chichester 
at a cost of upwards of 58,0001. ; of York, which 
has cost 88,0001.; Llandaff, 30,0001.; Worcester, 
23,0001.; Ely, 50,0001.; Hereford, 40,0001. ; 
Lichfield, ——1., Wells, 23,0001.; Salisbury, 
upwards of 30,0001.; St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
150,0001. (defrayed by the munificence of a single 
person, Sir Benjamin L. Guinness); when the 
completion of Bristol, of which the nave was 
never built, is steadily advancing ; and when 
plans are matured for the restoration of Chester 


en ee One of the most powerful is fixed | looks rather too gaudy and crude; bowever, and Exeter.” 


“ The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are in the 


* We believe in reality it is the east end, se 8t, Paul's} + eceint of about 90,0001. 8 year, subject 
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to a prospective increase, from the | A. W. Blomfield, handing to him at the proper 
perme pli: and prebendal estates of St. | time the level and the mallet. Giving three blows 
Paul’s. These revenues are now —— ~ with the mallet, his Royal pene toi 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical interests of the| ‘In the faith of Jesus Christ we foundation- 
i land i f the Church for the Deaf and Dumb, to bear the 
ae pees apre saree by the nae of Bt, Sariour's i oe ee Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Moly . 
wealth of St. Paul's. Had these large revenues/ (), 44. richt hand side of the platform were 
not been diverted from the Cathedral of London = J a 
St. Paul’s might well have been called upon to 1 ti rt wg i pre ed - a 
egg pi ecg = — yn thoroughly into all that was going on, were 
ind = ‘to St. Paul’s.” themselves objects of the greatest interest to the 
me Sir Christopher Wren’s views are consistent rest of the spectators. The Rev. Samuel Smith, 
with the most magnificent ideal. We know that the indefatigable secretary and chaplain of the 
mosaic painting, rich marbles, and sumptuous in “sign lan a to them all that went on 
mrery yee as Se of |" The building when finished will present one 


“The better to illustrate the idea of ‘the It consists of a large lecture-hall or room for 


magnificence which has been imagined, let the : . Pi wists 
entrance be supposed at the west end, about to pore, 2 with See — sae ee 
poome the easiest access to the cathedral. On parity to the Pcardher the site, pre saith to the 
passing through bronze doors richly charged | eet . r 
with devices, the first most striking effect would | peculiar requirements of those for whose use Ti 
|1s being erected, the building will be unusual in 


be produced by the brilliant roof covered with | ; “ 
mosaic patterns, and rich with gold. The | Plan aud in appearance. The lecture-hall is a 


cupola immediately overhead, 40 ft. in diameter, 
and the panels of the exquisite side chapels, 
would be pictorially treated in the same material. 
The walls relieved with marble slabs and marble 
inlay; the pavement also and the windows, 
sen eh : be 1h pr prc peo The church at the floor level (about 8 ft. 
the necessity in St. Paul’s for a large amount |2bove the street), takes up the same plan, ex- 


: |cept that an apse, containing the altar, is cor- 

of unobstructed sunlight. Ali panels to be filled | ey pee, —w : 
; , - 1, | belled out over the projecting arm of the cross 
beigrahagnersranerg yer wing xe eens towards Oxford-street. About 20 ft. from the 


to be without its statue. The nave and tran- aunt eek f _ 
septs must, however, be in some respects sub- | “°F 1eve! the angles of the square are cut 0 
cuilenie tothe dale. with arches, buttressed by the walls of the 
In the great dome, which has been happily | Projecting arms, and the square becomes an 
called the very ‘essence of the building,’ the octagon. The cruciform projections are next 


grisaille pictures of Sir James Thornhill cannot | **Ched off, aud the simple octagon is left. This 


fail, ultimately, to give place to Sir C. Wren’s em have a groined ceiling pierced with a circu- 
cherished wish for mosaic pictures. And, in| ar opening in the centre for a sunlight. The 
addition to these, the drum and the eight span- | four sides of the octagon above the angles of 
drels (the latter already commenced in mosaic) | the aes will be pierced with large three-light 
will afford grand scope for the highest efforts of Windows and the apse will be lighted with 
art and magnificence. | five lancets, and will be groined with stone and 
The roof of the choir should be a splendid and | 7 — ‘ 
impressive work in mosaic, elaborate while mas- | . he principal entrance to the church will be 
sive and dignified in general effect, surpassing |)” _Queen-street, and abla contemplation to 
the richnees of the rest of the church. The win- build a chaplain’s house in the same wrest 
dows in the apse will here also be more fully adjoining the charch. Externally See main 
coloured ; and the marbles, whether used struc- building will be covered with a high-pitched 
turally as replacing the stonework of the prin- octagonal roof, with a circle of small lucarnes 
cipal pilasters, or in panels and inlaid patterns near the apex. The other roofs are of high 
on the walls and pavement, would all be ar- | pitch, and abut on the main building at various 
ranged so as to impart a fuller idea of sump- levels. The roofs will be slated. The style of 
er This must especially be the case post te i Pointed, and the materials 
with the cibori shoir- — 
sufesved to. cntams quell Che etal coneen aiewaty The church will accommodate about 250 
It would be the aim of the promoters of this worshippers, and it is so planned that while 
work to make it the occasion of educating and meeting all the requirements of the deaf and 
advancing public feeling in the application of the dumb, it may be equally available for a hearing 
noblest and most beautiful products of human | congregation and the ordinary church services. 
intelligence and skill to sacred things, and for Mr. Macey is the builder employed. 
the advancement of national art. It would be 
their desire to prefer what was calculated to give 
religious dignity and artistic value to the build- 
ing to what is merely fanciful or ornamental ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


merely as ornament. Tue members of this soci i 

[ societ, ade t 
The following words are adapted and quoted | annual excursion on Saturday last, the aeeae 
by Sir Christopher Wren himself, and they will | visited being the churches at Warrington and 
fitly serve to illustrate his views and those of at Winwick. The party, in the first instance, 
the committee with respect to his work :— |went round by Newton Junction (about five 
Piet ny LE tare,” esi the judicious Sicnr de ' miles os ete and spent some time in 
ray, itest and noblest of ancient arts, inspecting the machinery and general workin 
true, , and clai ; i i 4 
emulation of all besnties, the fairest ‘of reoorde of al Of Messrs. Gillespie & Mason's paper manufac- 
seen, athe. se = sablunery, whether tory at Newton, and proceeded thence to the 

cal, ne, or human. And what art can be more | new waterworks and reservoir for the Warrin 
heipful, y istri — 
architect, and every ingeeiepanedenident oe 14 | district, now nearly completed, at Winwick, 
lame without it,” '—Parentalia, p. 262.” uncer the superintendence of Mr. Chas. H. 
co os pe reservoir is formed entirely 
meee with artificial embankment, consisting of a con- 
ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF |¢rete wall in the centre perpendicular on the 
AND DUMB, OXFORD-STREET, LON outer fase, and Galtering; GomS 0. to &. 
» MONDON. | thick on the inner face, which is lined with 

“ ‘ > * 15° 
ome oper te ’ of this building was | brick and with a coating of edeheliherens inch, 
~ =, : a the Prince of Wales | thick between the concrete and the brick. The 
(bi ae day ne rie whole area of the site| outer slope of the embankment is formed with 
Oxford-street) ee corner of Queen-street and | earth in the usual manner. The whole reservoir 
a wie ae ‘ in and tastefully | is to be vaulted with brick, on stone columns 
ee provided for abont 1 tnd banners. | and entirely covered in, when finished : large 
——- Spee : AA PPectators, | piers of brickwork being built out from the inner 
factorily, proceeding paesed off most satis. a of the embankment to form abutments for 
oe : the vaulting. The church of Winwick. 

York peer 9 Rpt wd ba des Archbishop of | mostly of very late date, teadltenraneict wer 
aa urned a gracious interest, and exhibits somerathercurious features, 
sate — made for “ms — by Messrs. asaya athe 7 ers pag ’ nt 

‘ard, was presented to the Prince b i ‘ i i ; 
the Marquis of Wesiminster ; the architect, Mr. | wall than before eo thay deren o eninner 





| jections on each side, giving it generally a cruci- 

|form character. The recesses thus formed in 

| the site are used as areas where required for the 
admission of light, or utilised for retiring-rooms, 
staircases, &c. 








EXCURSION OF THE LIVERPOOL 











front to Oxford-street and one to Queen-street. | . 


|room about 38 ft. equare, with shallow pro- | 
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examination, that the tower had settled hope. 
lessly out of the perpendicular, that the walls 
/and piers were only casings of masonry packed 
| with rubble, and that the foundations were ex. 
| eeedingly defective, the work was stopped until 
‘funds could be raised for re-building the tower, 
It is singular, by the way, how often the neces. 
‘sity for efficient foundati 

overlooked by the Mediseval builders ; the same 
| thing was found with regard to Chester Cathe. 
dral lately ; the foundations of the Lady Chapel 
‘all required to be underpinned, to prevent the 
walls actually falling over from failure of the 
‘ground. The nm funds having been 
‘collected chiefly h the exertions and 
energy of the present rector (the Rev. Mr. Quec-. 
kett), the architects proceeded to build what is 
| now, in fact, a new church, though retaining the 
| plan, and some features of the old one: in par- 
ticular the vaulted crypt, under the chancel, has 
been carefully restored, enough of the springing 
of the old vault having been left to determine 
the section and course of the vaulting ribs. The 
present church is a fine and very well-built 
structure of late Decorated style, with a spire 
, 300 ft. high, which, though perhaps somewhat 
too slender in proportion, is, nevertheless, 
decidedly a fine object, and rises up from the 
flat country as a conspicuous landmark for miles 
round. There appear to have been an interest 
and spirit evinced by the good people of War- 
rington in contributing to the re-erection of 
their church, which does honour to them. Many 
portions of the church (each of the carved 
capitals of the nave, for instance) are gifts from 
individuals among the congregation, and the 
attempt has been made to perpetuate the memory 
of those who have been interested in the work 
by carving their portraits as corbels to the 
labels of the arches, and in other situatious. 
There are in the church no less than two bur- 
dred such portrait corbels, among which «1 
recognisable likenesses of Colonel Wilson Patten, 
the late Bishop of Chester, and other local cele- 
brities. The society finished their day by dining 
at Warrington, returning to Liverpool in ‘he 
evening. 








READING GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Tux chief stone of this new building has been 
laid by the Prince of Wales as Past Grand 
Master of the Freemasons. His Royal Highnes# 
was accom by the Princess. ; 

The site for the school buildings, comprise 
10 acres of land on the Redlands Estate, situate 
near the Berkshire Hospital, on the outskirts of 
the town. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse is the archi- 
tect. The entire block of buildings, as designed, 
consists of two masters’ houses, one at either 
end ; @ large common hall or school-room in ‘he 
centre, and between it and them the various 
apartments for school purposes, and for the use 
of the boys. It is proposed to place the build- 
ing, which will bave a total frontage of 400 ft. 
at the upper end of the site, so as to ae, 
much space in front for playground, cr icket- 
field, &c., as possible, and leave room for fnture 
masters’ residences in the lower —_ hen 
ground. The building has been pianD 
straight line rather than ina quadrangular form, 
in order to receive the maximum amount of sun 
and air. Each will have his own bedroom, 
and each bedroom its own window. The trustees 
have recently accepted a tender from ete 
Parnell & Son, of Rugby, for the erection © “ 
central common hall and school block, the wes*«' f 
wing, and the entrance lodge, for the su™ na 
12,1641, 10s. 7d., with to the trustees 





require the contractors to erect the building? 
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comprising the eastern wing for the additional| As regards the circumstances under which these arcades 
pl 65521. 17s. making a total sum of > tar r age informed by both architect and builder, 
707 7s. 74. Thi ith the collateral| within the lect fe memgement of the work, sed. until 
18,707 7s. 4d. is SUM, Wi 1) Ta!) within the last few weeks, the western end of the nave, 
expenses, will bring the entire cost to about bor hereafter the piers of the western tower arch are to 
90,0001, exclusive of the purchase of the site. | he Puilt, bas remained eatisely'cpen; the cantere end ef 
20, nade — nave was also disconnec until the end of last 
The subscriptions already received amount to} aut when th i 
, umn, when the arch next chancel was keyed in; conse- 
npwards of 9,0001., and the list includes several Popeye. Be ceentany walls, which rest on the arcades, 
pene? r id no ural connexion at eith d unti were 
donations of 5001 raised to their full height, and had regret ah 
whatever, except from the abutting walle at the ends of 
the aisles, and at the north-east. corner, where the worst 
fractures have occurred, of an arch only.” 


;RES FOR THE ART-UNIO 
PICTURES N OF He arrives at the following conclusions :— 


LONDON. 
; ae “1. The departure feom th i draw- 
Tus following are the principal works selected | ings poe 5 me the canine mesa conse- 


‘zeholders since the sambe quently of the beds in the shafts of the pillars, 
Py pe aac publication of the 2. Imsperfeetion of working in the beds of the stones, 
ormer 1st: and imperfection and insuflicieney in thickness of the 
From the Royal Academy.—The Vestal, E. Crowe, 200/,; | mortar joints between them, 











Highland Caitle going South, Henry Garland, 75l.;| 3. The racking of the heavy walla which the pillars 
Mountain-Torrent, near Coniston, R. Harwood, 601.; The | Support, each 107 ft. long and 40 ft. high, disconnected at 
Worsted-winder, A, Stoeks, 36/.; Take a Run in the | cach end, and left entirely without lateral stay or support, | 
Garden, C. Armytage, 251,; A water on the Wey, | caused by the violent gales of last autumn, and other like | 


Back 
Miss A, Escombe, 20/,; Shepherd’s Daughter, G. Wells, | causes before incidentally referred to. Secondly, es to 
the liabilities involved, to which your resolution refers, 


Underneath the iron stone, there is found a 
bed of blue clay from 14 ft. to 16 ft. deep. 

It took three years to persuade the smelters to 
have anything to do with this ore; but their 
prejudices were at length overcome, and the 
supply from this quarter, although on the 
Increase, is at present unequal to the demand. 

At Steeple Ashton, King’s Sutton, Over Worton, 
and the Compton Hills (the last-mentioned 
is about a mile and a half from the Fenny Comp- 
ton Station, Great Western Railway), ironstone 
has been found; but the land carriage in some 
instances has proved so expensive as seriously to 
interfere with the work of raising it except at a 
loss. In other instances its depth beneath the 
surface has formed a great obstacle to its success- 
ful manipulation. 

Immense quantities of this ore have, within 
the last few years, been found in Cleveland. 
We learn thet the iron-bearing area in the Tees 
district is epread over 140 square miles. In one 


20/. 
From the Society of British Artiste,—Hilsborough, 
J, Tennant, 512. 158.; The Moorland Bridge, G. A. 


Holmes, 45/.; Llyn Hessie—Moel 


. Syer, 


The River L Cc 1 Curig, 8 P. Perey 
45l.; The River Llu near Cape . P. Pe 
5 A. W * Willi e 


451.; Summer, 


on the Trent, @. 8 Walters, 361.; Leith Roads, J 


illiams, 40/.; At Ingleby, 


Wilson, 35/.; Summer-time, J. H. 8. Mann, 351.; River- 
scene, Moonlight, J. C. Thom, 31/. 10s.; La Petite Mére, 
E. Roberts, 30/.; A Pool on the Lowther, Walter H. 
Foster, 35/.; The Shepherd Boy, G. A. Holmes, 26/.; 
Morning on the Thames, T. F, Waimewright, 251.; Near 
Arundel, Sussex, T. Pyne, 251.; Ebb-tide, A. J. Woolmer, 


201.; A Mountain Spring, 

Up Park, A. B. Cole, 20%, 
From the Water-colour 

William Callow, 502. 


G, Wells, 20l.; Beech-trees, 
Society.—The Rialto, Venice, 


From the General Exhibition of Water-colour Draw- 
ings.—The Birth of a Fairy, J. A. Fitzgerald, 300, 





INSTITUTION 


OF SURVEYORS. 


THE annual dinner of this institution was held 
on Monday evening, in the large hall of Willis’s 


Rooms, and was attended by a numerous 
of members and associates; Mr. Richard Hall, 


.| durable construction. 


As regards the Architect :—Ist, I am clearly of opinion portion of the area (that containing first-class 
that in respect of constructive design, whether as shown stone, yielding about 31 per cent.) the deposit 
by the crawings or described by specification, whether as ig 27,000 tons per acre. In the portion of the 
to quantity or description of material, the provisions | field esnetett of enadell l P 

by him are in every respect sufficient for sound and 18,000 tons a mae a ad reese it a 
; ield is under 
2nd. That the omission from the specification of allpro-| per cent. The quantity available in all, in 


vision for tempo: supports, whilst buiiding, especially | : . +15 
under the protean Bats under which this “hart wen Cleveland, is estimated at 4,500 millions of 
erected, was undoubtedly av oversight, but one that, had | tons. The present production is about five 


the work been intrusted to @ contractor of ample means, million tons per annu i it would 
rage and experience, would probably have been met by | jagt 900 aiid But + ns eat used 


is own provision for temporary insurance, Aa A 

3rd. That having made careful drawmgs, showing the | for smelting it, will probably be exhausted sooner. 

ozact, samabes of cance to be placed in each pillar, he | The Cleveland iron district is, at present, one of 

shou ave required the contractor so to execute them, | . rf Aart 

and nct have allowed any devistion from his instruetions.” | ee te active in the hingdum. The towns 
4th, That although thereby his responsibility was shared, | 0! Var ington, Stockton-on-Tees, Middlesbrough, 

and in pest removed, he should not nare allowed the om | and the two Hartlepools, have benefited greatly 
ract so to be framed as to invest the committee with | . : immen mo 

equal authority to his own im respect of approval and } by the read industry, and = _ vente nt of 

direotion of the work, nor should he have submitted, | capital is employed in its various branches. Iron 

except under written protest, to the instruction that he shipbuilding, and the construction of railwaysall 

was not to visit and inspect progress of work, unless he | over the world, have increased the demand for 


was sent for by you. . . “4 
As regards the Contractor :—I am of opinion that he has | ¥O®- This country appears to have an unlimited 


Y | incurred zespeneibility , Ist, in constructing the pillars supply of the raw material, and coal is still 


with a larger number of stones, and consequently of beds, abundant. The landowners in Oxfordshire 
than sre shown by the drawings. “ 


the president for the current year, occupying 


2nd. By insufficient care in working the stones, and in | 


the chair. forming perfect beds between them of sufficient thick: | 
, 


— the usual Joyal and patriotic toasts, that | ness; av an] 
of the army and na i 3rd. By neglecting to take any precaution whatever for | 
y — being responded to by securing the Geundo walls dovins Uredtion, he being bound | 


Lieut,-Colonel G. PA Leach, R.E., had been b ntract to k d ali dam: ising fi * st 
given, the chairman presented to the honorary 4 ‘om sont aa rm Save up ie building eo eet cae | 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Penfold, a service of plate = ‘free from all flaws, cracks, settlements, or other | 
: . on? 
which had been subscribed for by the members And I am further and clearly of opinion that the defects | 
anG associates, in recognition of his services in | which have occurred result from thece deviations from the | 
connexion with the foundation of the institution — of . builder, and enor et) hen B mom ing on 
during the subsequent two years. Mr. J. H.| ‘te second point ss regards architect's gmc 
Lloyd proposed the toast of Pf rity to the seh lna eaedl for making them good. ams 
Institution ;” and, after his health and that of the| . 2® gives reasons, however, for considering, 
chairman and of the past president, Mr. John that it would be hard and perhaps unjust to: 
Clutton, had been honoured, the proceedings | "°4™¥° the builder to do it at his own cost. 
terminated. It was mentioned incidentally that rane | 
| 





the institution now numbers 240 hoon eal ie eres 
asociates, inclnding s large proportion of the IRONSTONE IN OXFORDSHIRE. 
Tuere has recently sprung up, near the 


leading surveyors. 
village of Adderbury, Oxfordshire, a new industry | 
which promises to give employment toa number | 


THE FRACTURED COLUMNS, of men, and to benefit all those who are con- | 
nected with it. A stratum of ironstone has 


oe ee ee been di red on the estate of Mr. William 
A REP is disaster been recei iscove mn the ; 
from Maat b sat me by Pipa o Chamberlin, of Adderbury a Pond many 
th i ar r ears past it has been thought that ironstone 
ee a vast pe at as vrs tobe found in this district; but it is only 
and of the wei cate se are constracted, | recently that systematic efforts have been made 
unquestionable 7 hoenee. > the pte oe Repel | to test. the jhe and find a market for it. This 
py aa from neneoas vents and defects which are has now been done. The Adderbury Rapier 
: Shee ad ee ee eT the lessees of the mineral, and pay 
the general t | Company are the > ’ 
te Se in the bases or the shafts of + any ~ ae br _& royalty to the proprietor. pee 
pee of the work. Many of the stones which have, This valuable deposit occurs on certain rising 
As neatly oo eee ihe d ground, which overlooks the pleasant valley of 
discharged upon each pillar co aneeee a the Cheswell, and is distant about a mile and a 
o heoed margin. From the best information I am ableto quarter from the Oxford Canal and the Great 
mado,’ the coche er artn eupentmente recently | Western Railway. A tramway has been a 
thi 25 ~ ae | ; al and the railwa e 
Something lees than 125 t | the quarry to the canal an Y, 
Hr from which by cxprctnea ) ng trem rae trucks, which contain 35 owt. each, run down an 
ies 1k Te eeet: The superficial area of the shafts | inclined plane part of the way. On the level 
mencement of danger’ ieatens wy ee Ainge yom com-| they are drawn by horses. By means of simple 
ors is less than 1-6th of that necessary to produce first | contrivances familiar to those who are conversant 
for crushinn’ Somewhat less than 1-9th of what is needed | with mining operations, each wagon 1s weighed, 
sumed thar Bonin » therefore, I think, be safely as-| and its contents afterwards emptied either into 
strength to bear thie De nee rams wend of into tracks, to be conveyed to various 
ficatien rend 2 ar their load in the stone required by speci- boats or into cks, Pacagrin on terete 
toe, et hs oatilat tite open oie | SE ten oe ee ne 
Pressure, it j : ; stone Dalston, Bilston, and other places. 
Pots proportion aie. height he a age — The deposit is found about a yard beneath the 
teh Poa weight is greatly diminished by any such | surface, and its depth varies from 12 ft. to 14 ft. 
follows p wad ofl bys nenened enue — Poet an be _It| The ore, it is said, contains from 38 to 45 a 
ing >. > ; in build- 4 " : * : 
needed sar ahatt in courses of stones, the utmost care is cent. of iron, and by vs mixed with it 
and that an mins the beds perfectly even and uniform, greatly facilitates the smelting process. 
any irregularity in this respect must be an| There are supposed to be 150 acres, on Mr. 











element of weak ad . : ss : . 

Lumber of beds ale ety ant, that every increase in the | (},mherlin’s property, containing this mineral. 
It is also thon meee ildi 100, (000 to dave bees raised already ; and each 

long wall u most importance that in building a / DS 

exercised th ae and pillars, great care should be| acre produces 40,000 tons. Therefore, at the 


&ny vibrato: 
itself an element of deen ante upon 


because P 
the fe mis in | present rate of consumption (52,000 tons a year), 
~ — she existing supply will not soon be exhausted. 





Northamptonshire, and other eounties, possess, 
no doubt, in many instances below the su 

of their estates, treasures more valuable than 
the rents of their farms. They would do wellto 
test their capabilities in this respect under intel- 
ligent operators. It is understood that there are 
other lands in the valley of the Cherwell, besides 
those already mentioned, which contain valuable 
iron strata, and some of these are close to rail- 
roads and canals. It may be added that the 
men employed at this new industry at Adder- 
bury are the labourers of the district. 








THE IMPROVEMENTS OF THE 
SERPENTINE. 


A PRELIMINARY meetingof gentlemen interested 
in this question, and which originated with the 
standing committee for promoting an improve- 
ment in the condition of the Serpentine appointed 
some time past at a public meeting presided over 
by Lord Harrowby, was held at the British 
Hotel, Cockspur-street, Dr. Aldis, medical officer 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, in the chair. 
Mr. J. Lilwall, the acting secretary, read a letter 
from Dr. Druitt, in which he said:—‘“It is 
clear, primé facie, that the mud should be re- 
moved. No dependence can be placed on any 
attempt to bury or cover it, and if it remains it 
will be a contamination to the pure water that 
covers it and a danger to bathers.” After a 
somewhat lengthy discussion of the general 
question, a series of resolutions bearing on it in 
its sanitary aspect, and also with regard to the 
genera! safety of bathers, was, on the motion of 
Dr. Tilt, seconded by Mr. T. Harry Hill, carried, 
together with an expression of thanks to the 
Government for having undertaken a work which 
had been unsuccessfully urged on successive 
administrations during the past twenty years. 

On Tuesday last an influential deputation 
waited on Mr. Ayrton, to induce him to remove 
the whole of the mud, and to lessen the depth of 
water. The Chief Commissioner, however, de- 
clined to do either. He said the conclusion he 
arrived at was that nothing had been said by 
the deputation to induce him to alter the course 
commenced by his predecessor. The specifica- 
tion was to make the bottom and depth satisfac- 
tory, and also of a proper slope. That specifica- 
tion had been agreed to by his predecessor, and 
it was his (Mr. Ayrton’s) duty to follow what he 
had sanctioned, unless any cogent reason could 
be shown to the contrary. 

Mr. Lilwall, referring to Mr. Ayrton’s state- 
ment, that he was only carrying out the plans 

observed 





of his predecessors, that the history of 
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the Serpentine itself afforded a striking prece- 
dent for the Chief Commissioner modifying the 
arrangement of his predecessor if necessary, 
and mentioned that a few years ago one commis- 
sioner obtained a vote of 17,00Ul. for carrying 
out a process of purifying the water by means of 
filtration, when his successor, the following 
session, had the courage to reverse that decision, 
for which he obtained universal praise. 

The deputation were not particularly pleased 
with their reception. 








SINKING CAISSON FOR EAST RIVER 
BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 


Tue first step of progress in the actual build- 
ing of the East River Bridge may be said to!| 
have been taken upon the occasion of the caisson, | 
which goes to form the foundation for the stone | 
pier of the bridge upon the Brooklyn side, being | 
placed in position, and lowered into its final | 
resting-place. The caisson was towed to Dock- | 
street by steamers. Among those present, were | 
Messrs. William C. Kingsley, Superintendent of | 
Construction ; Colonel W. A. Roebling, Engineer- | 
in-Chief ; Horatio Allen, Consulting Engineer; | 
C. C. Martin, Assistant Engineer; Colonel Paine, | 
Assistant Engineer and Constructor; Dr. 8. | 
Rule, Inspector; and T. C. Douglass, Master | 
Mason. 

The work was done under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Henry C. Murphy, President of the 
East River Bridge Company, and Mr. John A. 
Roebling, Chief Engineer of the same. 

The caisson is 170 ft. long, 102 ft. wide, and 
18 ft. deep. The material of which it is made is 
yellow pine, filled in with concrete, one floor 
rising above the other. Its weight is 2,800 
tons, and taking into consideration that over | 
3,000,500 ft. of oak and pine lumber were used 








in its construction, it may be very correctly 
described as a huge oblong mass of timber. Ten | 
feet more of timber are to be laid on top, after | 
which the mason-work will be begun. In the 
meantime, iron pipes with ladders inside will be 
sunk, which will enable men, by the aid of an 
air-pump, to descend and dig. As fast as the 
mason-work is laid, the caisson will sink, until 
it is completely embedded in the earth, where it 
will probably remain for centuries. Building 
operations will soon be commenced. There will 
be three gangs of 175 men each employed to go 
down the pipes. They will excavate within the 
caisson until it is by this process sunk from 30 ft. 
to50 ft. deeper than at present. 











KIDDERMINSTER NEW INFIRMARY. | 


THE memorial stone of this new edifice has | 
been laid. The new building will occupy an| 
elevated and healthy site on the top of a very | 
steep bank in Mill-street, adjoining the Bridg- | 
north-road, just outside the town. The general | 
arrangement of the main building will be that of | 
a central block of three stories, containing the | 
principal entrance and staircase, committee and | 
operating rooms, matron’s and surgeon’s resi- | 
dences, and other rooms and offices forming the | 
administrative department. The wards, of 
which there are four for six beds each, will be in , 
two stories, and extend, the men’s on the right | 
and the women’s on the left-hand side of the 
centre building, in the same general line, and 
they will terminate by small gables projecting 
towards the front, which will contain the baths | 
and lavatories for the use of the wards. These 
latter will give more than 1,733 cubic feet of 
Space to each patient; they are lighted with | 
windows to the front, and smaller windows near | 
the ceiling at the back, to allow a thorough 
current of air to be obtained when desired. A 
general system of ventilation has, however, been 
devised, consisting of warm fines for extracting 
vitiated air, and inlets for admitting fresh, either 
warmed or not at pleasure. At the outer ends 
of the wards on each floor will be small rooms or 
enclosed balconies, with large windows for 
opening in fine weather for the use of con- 
valescents. The closets will be separated from 
the wards by lobbies, with openings at each end, 
to create a cross current, thereby preventing the 
entrance of impure air to the wards. This is 
further guarded against by screens enclosing the 
doors of the lobbies. Between the wards and 
administrative centre block will be placed the 
nurses’ rooms and conveniences. The dispensary 
will be attached to the end of the infirmary 
nearest the town, and will have large waiting, 
dispensing, and consulting rooms, &. Behind 
the centre of the main building, and detached 





from it except by a passage of communication, is 
the kitchen department, containing the usual 
kitchen offices, with yard and outbuildings, and 
the washhouse and drying closet, with laundry 
and linen-rooms on the upper story, which will 
also comprise the sleeping-rooms for servants. 
Behind all is the fever ward, separated by acon- 
siderable distance from the other buildings. It 
consists of wards for males and females, each 
for two beds, with the requisite nurses’ rooms 
and offices. 

The style of the architecture is Gothic, with 
simple details of an early character. The walls 
are built with ordinary red bricks and occasional 
bands of blue, the facing being of picked bricks 
laid in dark mortar. Dressings of Bath stone 
have been sparingly used. The roofs will be 
covered with red and grey tiles. The principal 
entrance is by a porch in the centre of the front, 
with moulded stone arch and jambs. Over the 
gablet which surmounts the arch will be a canted 
oriel window, with a gable above terminating in 
a finial and vane. The windows throughout the 
building will be of lofty proportion, and grouped 
in pairs and triplets, those of the ground-floor 
having pointed arches of brick with stone 
moulded transoms, the line of which will be con- 
tinued by a flat band of stone throughout the 
building. The windows of the central block 
have stone dressings. The roof of the centre 


| building will be hipped, and have a cornice of 


moulded bricks. The straight line of each ward 
is broken by a chimney stack, corbelled out from 
the wall, and resting on a central buttress. The 
fever ward, kitchen buildings, and dispensary are 
all to be carried out to harmonise with the main 
building. 

The contract for the building may be put down 
at 7,0001.; etceteras, 1,0001.; land, 1,0001.; 
total, about 9,0001.; towards which 7,5001. have 
been promised. It is estimated that in two 
years 1,0001. more will be required, making in 
all 10,0007. The architect is Mr. J. G. Bland, of 
Birmingham. 








ISLINGTON. 


Tue third section of Mr. Howitt’s “ Northern 
Heights of London,” noticed by us recently, is 
devoted to Islington. Lysons thinks the ancient 


name Isendune or Isendone means the Hill of | 


Iron, because various chalybeate springs are 
found in this neighbourhood. But Mr. Sharon 
Turner derives it from Ysseldune, or the down 
of the Yssel, supposed to be the original name 
of the river of Wells, which fell into the Fleet 
River. When Doomsday Book was compiled 
part of the parish was arable, part common 
pasture, and the rest consisted of woodland, oak, 
and beech, affording pannage for sixty swine. 
The population was then twenty-seven persons 
and their families. Some think there was a 
church there from Saxon times. As Macaulay 
tells us, even in the time of Charles II. Islington 
was almost a solitude, and poets loved to con- 
trast its silence and repose with the din and 
turmoil of London. Evelyn tells us that after 
the Great Fire the fields about Islington were 
crowded with the thousands of people who fled 
from the burning city. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
Gerard, the herbalist, used to frequent those 
fields to collect the herbs and flowers that he 
needed. In the fields between Islington and 
Finsbury archers used to exercise. Fitzstephen 
(temp. Hen. II.) tells us that in the afternoons 
the youths of the city used to go out into the 
fields, and practise the ball and other games. 
In 1365 Edward III. proclaimed that the 
citizens should practise the bow, forbidding 
them to waste their time “in throwing stones, 
handball, football, or cock-fighting, or other such 
vain shows.” Henry VIII. allowed the Master 
of the Ordnance to shoot at butts and at the 
popinjay. He compelled every man to furnish 
his son, at the age of seven, with a bow and two 
arrows. The art declined, though James I. and 
Charles I. made efforts to establishit. Islington 
was always famous for dairies, and Londoners 
liked to see the milkmaids milking the cows in 
the fields, and drink milk fresh from the cow. 
They had a great idea of the healthiness of the 
place, and often resorted there for lodgings. 
There were entrenchments here in the seven- 
teenth century; for about 1642 the London 
Militia marched out, and made intrenched camps 
at different roads leading from the north towards 
the City, to defend the metropolis from the 
invasion of the king and the cavaliers. 

At the back of Islington were dacking-ponds,— 
not, as might at first be supposed, for ducking 
scolds, but where Londoners went with dogs and 





hunted down ducks procured for the 
There was one of these ponds in Mayfair in 174g, 


Purpose, 


The Islington ponds are described as descendin 
in succession from Liverpool-road to [a 
Huntingdon’s Chapel, Exmouth - street, Spa. 
fields. The burial-ground of the chapel was at 
that time a pond. 

For the New River, by which the north of 
London is supplied with pure water, we are 
indebted to Sir Hugh Middleton. He was 9 
native of Denbigh, North Wales, his father being 
governor of Denbigh Castle daring the reigns of 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. Hugh became 
a goldsmith in London, but obtained a great dea] 
of money by mines in Wales. Respecting the 
water scheme, his object was to conduct the fine 
water of the springs of the Chadwell and tha 
Amwell, near Ware, in Hertfordshire, to the 
metropolis. The works were commenced jp 
1608 under great difficulties. The distance was 
about thirty-eight miles, deep cuttings had to be 
made, and over valleys the water was carried in 
wooden aqueducts. The funds became exhansted, 
and the people of London, who were to derive 
such benefit from the scheme, would not sub. 
scribe. James I., however, advanced money to 
the amount of half the total expenditure, and 
the work was finished in 1613, in five years and 
five months from the commencement, at a cost 
of 500,0001. It did not succeed for some time, 
and for eighteen years produced no dividend, 
In 1622 Haugh Middleton was made a baronet, 
which honour he richly deserved. Besides this, 
he gained a great quantity of land from the sea 
at Brading Haven, in the Isle of Wight, and also 
discovered and worked profitably a rich silver 
mine in the county of Cardigan. The shares in 
the New River were at first at 7,000I. each, but 
soon fell almost to nill. But within the last few 
years shares have sold for 20,0001. Sir Hugh 
died poor, and Lady Middleton had a pension of 
201. from the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

Islington contains six districts :—St. Jobn of 
Jerusalem, Upper Barnsbury, Lower Barnsbury, 
Canonbury, the Prebend, and Highbury, or 
Newington Barrow. . j 

Highbury was famous for the springs which 
used to supply the City before the making of 
the New River. The manor of Highbary,—for- 
merly called Tollington,—was granted by the 
Conqueror to one Ranulf, and the manorial righis 
were valued in Doomsday at 40s. per annum. 
The Manor House was a favourite summer re- 
treat of the priors of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Jack Straw demolished it for them in Wat Tyler's 
rebellion. ’ 

Highbury Barn,—originally a farm belonging 
to the Manor House,—was a small ale and cake 
house. Barn was the word applied by milk- 
dealers to a farm or dairy. Highbury Barn soon 
became a tavern, with tea-gardens, and wae 
much increased about 1780. Mr. Willoughby 
abont that time added a yy 
brewery, and prepared public dinners ‘or © 
rate ballon public charities, &c.: 800 people 
have sat down in the Barn to a hot dinner tog® 
ther, on which occasion seventy geese were seen 
roasting at one fire. Highbury Barn now = 
prises an hotel, public gardens, a regwar'y 
licensed hotel, and dancing-saloon. , 

Canonbury House, or Tower, was the coun 7 
residence of Sir John Spencer, an alderman a2 
clothworker of London, who was lord mayor ne 
1594. He was reputed the richest commoner : 
his time, and his town residence was Crosby 
Hall, the fine old house onthe east side of gh 
gate-street, which had been built by Sir — 
Crosby, and was for some time the ary neg 
the Dake of Gloucester, afterwards Richard =. 
Canonbury House was very extensive, and built 
tower, part of which yet remains. It ag St 
on this spot for the prior of the canons © 
Bartholomew, and rebuilt by William — 
the last prior but one, who died in 1532. etn 
years ago, his rebus (a bolt in a tun) was 
seen in various of the house. A fine = 
could be obtained from the top of the oa the 
Sir John Spencer enlarged and beautifi cer of 
place. In a pamphlet called “The Vani ad 
the Lives and Passions of Men,” 1651, pat 
that in Queen Elizabeth’s days a pirate 0 son 
kirk laid a plot, with twelve others, preontid 
away Sir John Spencer, as he came to his _ 
and if they had, 50,0002. would not hoes hoe al 
somed him. But Sir John stayed in had one 
that night, and so escaped. Sir John D (ess 
child, who was to inherit his vast wealt A sm 
to be 800,0001.), and she loved Lord es 
Compton, Lord Presider of Wales, who ¢ 


with her; and her father said he would cat her 





off with a shilling. Queen Elizabeth was favour: 
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able to the match, and invited Sir John to stand 
r with her to the first child of a young 
couple abandoned by their father. Sir John did 
go, and found that he had adopted his own grand- 
son. Sir John died in 1609, and Lord Compton 
lost his sences by reason of the vastness of his 
wealth, but eventually recovered them. 

It is said that Goldsmith wrote the “ Deserted 
Village,” “The Traveller,” and part of “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” in Canonbury Tower. 
Washington Irving visited the house for this 
reason, and says, ‘*I was shown the very apart- 
ment, and it was a relic of the original style of 
the castle, with panelled wainscot and Gothie 
windows. I was pleased with the air of anti- 
quity, and its having been the residence of poor 
Goldy.” 

On the south side of Newington Green the old 
mansion of the Mildmay family stood, now con- 
verted into several dwellings. Sir Henry Mild- 
may, in the reign of Charles I., obtained this 
house, with park, gardens, &., with his wife, the 
daughter of Alderman Halliday. Sir Henry 
signed the unfortunate monarch’s death-warrant, 
and his property was therefore forfeited at the 
Restoration, except this of Newington-green, 
which had been settled on his daughter, by the 
alderman. Sir Henry’s brother Anthony was on 
the opposite side in the civil war, and was so much 
attached to Charles that he attended him on 
the scaffuld. 

At the corner of the green was an old house, 
which, tradition says, used to be occupied by 
Henry VIII. Henry Algernon Percy, the un- 
fortunate Earl of Northumberland, lived here, 
and being attached to Anne Boleyn before Henry 
saw her, incurred the monarch’s severe dis- 


gponso 


Queen Boadicea, when, according ta Roman 
writers, 80,000 Britons were put to the sword. 
Daring the reign of Edward I. the Snowdon 
barons accompanied Llewellyn to London, and 
were quartered at Islington; but they were 
much diegusted with the condact of the 
Londoners, who followed them in crowds, staring 
at their garb. They left, declaring they would 
never again visit Islington except as con- 
querors. 

Henry VI. was brought through Islington a 
captive, on his way to the Tower. For twelve 
months, after the buttle of Hexham, he had 
wandered from castle to eastle, in Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire, and Tancashire. At Bolton 
Hall, Yorkshire, he left his boot, Spoon, and 
glove, and was betrayed st Waddington Hall, 
by Catlow, a monk, of Abingdon. At Islington 
Warwick met him, and ordered the spectators 
to show no respect to him. In 1557 some Pro- 
testants assembled at the “Saracen’s Head,” 
Islington (ander pretence of seeing a play acted), 
were arrested by the Vice-Chamberlain of Mary’s 
household, and committed to prison. Of these 
five were barnt; one at Smithfield, and four 
in one fire at Islington. The Earl of Essex, in 
time of Queen Elizabeth, when he set out to 





| occupy the post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
passed through Islington, attended by a splendid 
retinue of noblemen and gentlemen on horse- 


|back. Ia 1641, Charles 1., on his retarn from | 





| Scotland, paseed through Islington with the 


| Queen, Prince of Wales, and Doke of York, | 


attended by a splendid cavalcade. The next 
| time he entered London it was as a prisoner. 
| Copenhagen House and Fields were so 
called, because the King of Denmark here paid a 





pleasure. Henry, therefore, made him marry | visit to his brother-in-law, James I. The house 
Lady Mary Talbot, daughter of the Earl of| became a great tea-house and resort of the 


Shrewsbury. Anne never forgave Wolsey for 
his part in this, and she afcverwards doubtless 
caused his ruin. The man whom Henry sent to 
arrest the cardinal at his palace of Cawood, 
Yorkshire, was Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland. Henry VIII. afterwards had the 
brutality to make the earl one of Anne’s jadges, 
but he was taken ill in court, and died soon 
after. 

According to tradition, the Old Queen’s Head, 
on the Green, was the residence of Lord Trea- 
surer Burleigh when Queen Elizabeth was here. 
It has been supposed that Sir Walter Raleigh 
converted this house into an ion. This old 
house was pulled down in 1820. The Pied Ball 
public-house is said to have been the residence 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, but has undergone many 
alterations. In the “Life of Sir Walter,” by 
Oldys and Birch, it is stated that the tenant at 
that time affirmed that his landlord possessed 
the account-books proving that the house did 
belong to that distingnui nobleman. 

The old church at Islington is supposed to 
have been built about 1483. Sir Nicholas 
Kempe, member of the High Commission Court 
under Charles I., was buried here. The new 
church was built early in the eighteenth 
century. Thomas Cooke, the miser, of Penton- 
ville, is buried here. He left about 127,2051. to 
various charitable institutions. 

Mrs. Olivia Serres, who claimed to be the 
granddaughter of the Dake of Cumberland, 
brother of George III, was baptised here 
September 6th, 1821, aged 49. She managed to 
impose on the Duke of Kent, who allowed her 
and her daughter 4001. a year. She appeared in 
& court several times to enforce her claims, but 
repeatedly contradicted herself, and proved her- 
self an impostor, 

The Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, 
founded by the Knights Hospitallers, was 
situated in Clerkenwell; but only an arch- 
way remains. The knights rose from small 
beginnings. After the takiog of Jerusalem, in 
1099, by Godfrey de Bouillon, they offered them- 
selves as “ servants of the poor, servants of the 
Hospital of Jerasalem ;” but they soon obtained 
great wealth, and resembled the Templars. Joho 
Briset is said to have founded the Priory of St. 
John in Clerkenwell about 1100. Toe Prior had 
precedence of all the lay barons in Parliament, 
and chief power over all the preceptors and 
lesser barons of the order throughout England. 
In 1240 the Knights Hospitallers 
19,000 lordships or manors in different parts of 
Christendom. Som the Protector, in the 
reign of Edward VI., blew up the church of the 
Priory at Clerkenwell with gunpowder, and 
used the stone to build his palace in the Strand. 
: The earliest historical event connected with 
slington noticed by Mr. Howitt is the battle 
fought between the Romans and British, under 


| Londoners to play at skittles and Dutch pins 

A great portion of the fields is now occupied 
iby the New Cattle Market. Mr. Perkins, of 
| Bletchingley, Surrey, impressed with the cruelty 
| and inconvenience of driving cattle through the 
| crowded streets of London, projected and built 
| a new cattle-market, near Ball’s-pond, at a cost 
;of 100,000. This was commenced in 1833, 
|and completed in 1836. The concern was not, 
however, successful in a pecuniary point of 
view, and was extinguished by Act of Parliament, 
to make way for a market in Copenhagen fields. 
The corporation of London purchased 75 acres 
of the fields, and converted them into the pre- 
sent New Cattle Market, opened in 1855. 

Mr. Howitt concludes his book with biogra- 
phical particulars respecting remarkable persons 
who hvve lived in the parish of Islington. 

John Lord Berners, the translator of “ Frois- 
sart,” proprietor of the manor of Bernersbury, 
or Barnsbury, lived here. His aunt was the cele- 
brated Dame Juliana Berners, author of the 
famous “Treatise on Hawking,” printed in 
1481. She was prioress of Sopewell Nunnery, 
Herts, and is stated to have been living in 1460 
Hollingshed says : — “ She wrote also a book of 
the laws of armes and knowledge apperteyning 
'to heraldes.’ Her works were priuted at the 
abbey of St. Albans, on which the nunnery of 
Sopewell was dependent. Faller rauks Lord 
Berners as the fourth literary nobleman in Eng- 
land, his predecessors being Lord Cobham, ‘Tip- 
toft Earl of Worcester, and Lord Rivers. Lord 
Berners sat in the eleventh parliament, with 
Henry VIL., and was in great favour wtih Heory 
VIIL. Besides “ Froissart,” he trauslated several 
other works. He died in 1532, and his title 
became extinct. 

De Foe was educated at the Nonconformist 
seminary here for four years, and this was all the 
edocation he ever had. He wrote some political 
pamphiets and tracts on political economy, and 
then hit on the conception of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” 
which has made his name immortal. 

Thomas Topham, a man possessed of immense 
strength, was born at Islington. At the age of 
twenty-four he became the host of the Red 
Lion, near the old hospital of St. Luke. Here 
he exhibited his streogth by pulling against a 
horse. Dr. Desaguliers saw him perform the 
following feats :— 

By the strength of his fingers he rolled np a 
very strong and hage pewter dish of the hardest 
metal. He broke seven or eight pieces of a 
tobacco-pipe by the force of his middle finger, 
having laid them on his first and third fioger 
He took an iron poker, about a yard long and 
three inches round, and struck upon his left arm, 
between the elbow and the wrist, as though he 
had no feeling, till he bent the poker to nearly 
a right angle. With sach another poker, holding 
the ends of it in his bands, and the middle of it 





at the back of his neck, he brought both ends of 
it together before him ; and, what was yet more 
difficult, he pulled it almost straight again. He 
broke a rope of two inches circumference, though, 
in consequence of his awkward manner, he was 
obliged to exert four times the strength that 
was necessary. He lifted a rolling stone of 
800 Ib. weight with his hands only, standing in 
a frame above it, and taking hold of a chain 
that was fastened to it. 

A print in Kirby’s “ Wonderful Maseum,” 1803, 
represents Topham performing the feat of lifting 
three hogsheads of water, weighing 1,831 Ib., 
by means of a wooden stage, on which he stood 
over the hogsheads. This he performed pub- 
licly in Cold-bath-fields, May 28, 1741, before 
Admiral Vernon and thousands of spectators. 

Mrs. Forster, the granddaughter of Milton, 
kept a chandler’s shop, at Lower Holloway, for 
some years, and died at Islington May 9ch, 1754, 
aged 66. She was the last of the family of the 
author of “ Paradise Lost.” In 1750 ‘ Comus” 
was represented at Drury Lane, with a new 
prologue by Dr. Johnson, spoken by Garrick, for 
her benefit, which produced 1301. Mr. Howitt 
says she knew little of her grandfather, and 
that little was not good. She told of his harah- 
ness to his daughters, and his refusal to have 
them taught to write. 

Alexander Cruden, author of the “ Concord- 
ance,” lived at Islington. I» was actually 
insane, “but with a harmless though sometimes 
rather intrusive insanity.” Ile was the second 
son of Mr. William Craden, a merchant of Aber- 
deen, and was born 1701. He becamea private 
tuter in London, and afterwards a corrector of 
the press and a bookseller. His shop was under 
the Royal Exchange. He began the “ Concord- 
ance” in 1733. He dedicated the work to 
Queen Caroline, but as she died before the 
publication he suffered severe loss. He was 
several times put in a madhouse, but his insanity 
never showed itself in his works. He worked 
hard to improve the condition of the prisoners 
in Newgate, and actually succeeded by incessant 
application to the Earl of Halifax, the Secretary 
of State, in getting the sentence of one Richard 
Potter, who was convicted of uttering a sea- 
man’s will knowing it to be forged, commuted to 
traneportation. He died November lst, 1770, 
in the 69th year of his age. 

J. P., Jan. 





ANCIENT HOUSE IN TREVES. 


Tue house of which we give an engraving is a 
good example of German Domestic architecture 
of the fourteenth century, and shows several 
peculiarities which are only to be met with in 
Treves and its neighbourhood. Of these the 
most remarkable are, firstly, the position of the 
chimney, in the middle of the gable, projecting 
forwards upon an elaborately ornamented corbel ; 
and, secondly, the plaster decoration with which 
the whole front is ornamented. Of the first, the 
examples in Treves are very numerous, and the 
corbels upon which the chimneys are supported 
are in many cases very elaborate and beautiful, 
though nearly always of the same character,— 
that is, adorned with tracery resembling the head 
of a two or three light window. 

Of the second peculiarity, the plaster decora- 
tion, this is one of the few examples left, and is 
certainly the only one in which the whole scheme 
of the decoration can be clearly ascertained. It 
will be seen from onr illustration that the general 
design represents a vine climbing over the upper 
portion of the house. Where the branches divide 
is a large foliated crown ; and a little lower is a 
graceful figure of a woman bearing a pitcher, 
probably the remains of some sacred subject,— 
perhaps the woman at the well of Samaria ; but 
as ali the other figures have been entirely 
obliterated, it is now impossible to decide. This 
plaster ornamentation was evidently cut with 
some sharp tool; none of it shows the slightest 
marks of casting. It is in very low relief, the 
most projecting portions are not raised more than 
#in. from the surface of the wall. It is quite 
different from our old English “ pargetting,” as the 
ornament here is raised, not sunk. A somewhat 
similar style of decoration may be noticed upon 
one or two old houses at Faversham, in Kent, 
and Saffron Waldon, in Essex; though in all 
these cases it is at least two centuries and a half 
later in date than the example ia Treves. 

Another remarkable feature about this house 
at Treves is the wooden angle niche with statue, 
with the remains of the doors with which it was 
originally shat up at certaintimes. Slight traces 








of ancient colouring still exist upon the doors 
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and niche, but the figure of the Madonna has and a spacious organ-chamber open to the | tower, pulpit, font, and organ. Messrs. George & 


been vilely daubed with red and blue within the west and south, over the vestry. 
last few years. 








ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


There are : he north- 
entrance-porches to the ground-floor and to the} We give a view of the exterior from the 

galleries at the west end, and next the transept at | west. " f bringing ® 
each side, as well as an enclosure to the main | peculiar, and will have the effect o! ga A 
west entrance, a portion of this enclosure being | large proportion of the congregation 10 

used as a baptistery. The divisions between the | 
nave, aisles, and transepts are formed with iron | 


THE erection of a large church has been columns, 20 ft. in height,carrying brick and stone | 


commenced in Collingham-road, a new way arches. The height to the underside of boarding 
leading from Cromwell-road, through “ Boltone,” under ridge of main roof is 54 ft. 6 in. 
to the Fulham-road, the whole distance being 


The interior will be faced with malms, with | 


through two of Captain Gunter’s estates, by coloured bricks in strings andarches. The roofs | 


whom the site for the church has been given. will be open, stained and varnished; the seats 
This new road, having been formed tocommu- of deal; the stalls in sub-chancel of oak. Both 
nicate with Cromwell-road, is raised consider- church and lecture-room are to be heated by 


Henry Godwin, of Brompton, are the architects. 


The plan of the church is somewhat 


neighbourhood of the officiating minister, a 
ale of some consequence in a building of ~ 
size. The promoter of the undertaking . os 
Rev. J. A. Aston, of Elvaston-place, South yor 
sington. The Rev. R. W. Forrest, of o “a 
Chapel, is to be the first incumbent ; aD - 
John D. Alleroft, of Porchester-terrace, 18 a 
surer of the building fund. Subscriptions * 


being sought, and we believe that the priority 


ably above the land adjoining it, and the means of Gurney stoves in chambers beneath 


foundations of the church are necessarily the porches. 
much below it. To utilise the work thus neces- 
sitated, a lecture-room, 76 ft. long by 27 ft. wide with Box Ground stone to doors, windows, water- 
and 12 ft. high, with retiring-rooms, bas been _ tables, and strings. The church is estimated to 
formed under the eastern end of the building. accommodate, on the floor and in shallow 

The church includes a wave and side aisles, galleries in the transept and at west end, about 
103 ft. long and 49 ft. 3 in. wide; a peculiarly | 1,600 persons ; the amount of the contract, taken 
broad transept, adding 57 ft. 6 in. by 13 fc. 6 in. by Messrs. Myers & Sons, who are now proceeding 


The exterior is being executed in Kentish rag, 


suas . rding 
in choice of sittings will be regulated sooardieé 
to the scale of yon A site for a _— 
age-house has been obtained in the ar" ce 
that will surround the church ; aud the batidins 


of this, under the direction of the same archi- 


tects, will be commenced after the church 38 
pe men” is called after Capt. Ganter’s — 


shire estate, and another, the Wetherby-r¢ . 


on each side, and making the whole width across rapidly with the works, is 11,3001., which includes | 


76 ft. 3 in. ; chancel and sub-chancel, 28 ft. long, fitting up the lecture-room, but is exclusive of the 


1 
after the name of his house and the town 
siedes: A fine neighbourhood nose doubtless 
svon spring up around the new church. 
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THE PROPER DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 


Sir,—As uncleenliness of houses and streets, 
and the emission of noxious gases into the atmo- 
sphere thereof, are productive of disease and 
mortality, in proportion to the intensity of the 
uncleanliness and the noxiousness of the gases, 
co whatever is done to prevent or reduce un- 
cleanliness, and the escape of foul gases into the 
air, tends to maintain the air in @ pure state, and 
to prevent or reduce disease and mortality. This 
applies as well to ventilation as to drainage. 

From the earliest times a wrorg system has 
been pursued in regard to the drainage of our 
cities and towns; and, consequent upon our 
desire to remedy the evil handed down to us 
through our forefathers’ ignorance of sanitary 
science, we have been endeavouring, during the 
last twenty years, to improve the drainage of 
the metropolis, as well as of towns throughout 
the country. Bat, unfortunately, by following 
too much in the old groove, the so-called 
improvements that have been effected are at best 
but confused and inefficient works, 

All experience proves that the only true prin- 
ciple upon which cities and towns can be drained 
so as to preserve the subsoil, the atmosphere, 
and the natural streams from pollution, is that 
the rainfall should be kept separate from the 
sewage, and discharged into the rivers, and that 
the sewage shonld be kept separate from the rain- 
fall, and used at a distance in the country for 
fertilising the land. 

This principle, which the writer enunciated 
twenty-one years ago as the only true one to be 
adopted for town drainage, is fast fructifying. 
Persons who then denied its cogency now see 
that the old drainage works, as well as the drain- 
age works which have recently been executed, 
areinefficient; that they are palliatives, and do not 
prevent the pollution of the subsoil, the air, and 
the streams ; that, in fact, it is as great an error 
to admit filthy drainage into the drains and 
sewers that discharge surface water into the 
streams and rivers, as it was to retain excreta 
and liquid refuse in cesspools and cesspool-sewers 
at the back and front of the houses. 

The difference between the noxiousness of an 
uncovered sewer, and of one that is covered, is 
only in degree. Both pollute the atmosphere 
by the gases which escape from the decomposing 
deposit and sewage currents, the one directly 
from the exposed surface, the other from the 
unexposed surface by the openings in the com- 
municating drains. There are at least two millions 
and a half of inlets to the drains and sewers 
under the houses and streets of the metropolis. 
Each house and each street has its respective 
inlets; and through very many of these streams 
of foul gases are continually escaping into and 
Polluting the stratum of air respired by the in- 
habitants. It is a fact that not only the filth 
that deposits in the drains and sewers, but the 
sewage itself while running in them, gives off 
offensive emanations. These, by escaping through 
the inlets into the houses and streets, do not 
produce specific disease, if they cannot fail to 
aggravate or intensify disease, or at least to 
lower the general tone of health. 

Next, therefore, to open sewers and cesspools, 
the existing system of sewerage is the most 
effectual that could be devised for distributing 
the noxious sewage gases among the people. It 
may be likened to an enormous cullender which, 
While the liquid is passing down, the vapour 
beneath is passing up, and escaping into the 
air by the regurgitation. It is true that many of 
the inlets to the drains in the houses, and some 
in the streets, are trapped; but a vast number 
are not trapped, and through these, as well as 
through very many that are supposed to be 
trapped, the drains and the sewers are venti- 
Pio, by currents of air constantly passing into, 

ong, and out of them; that is, the pernicious 
pS generated in the drains and sewers are 

'ng Continually forced out by the greater pres- 
Sure of the cooler and heavier external air acting 
on the lesser pressure of the warmer and lighter 
internal air, 

Phos has been done, in regard to fluching, 
: Pping, putting down drains and sewers of 
Pi forms, and intercepting the sewage 
om the Thames in front of London, and 
tai it into the river again a few miles 
‘aka down, is not a thoroughly complete 
ineeanie ene remedy, but the doctoring of an 
bin “bly Vicious system. In truth, the com- 

40a of surface and house drainage into one 
sete ne and sewers discharging into the 
pe. a’ Streams and the river is utterly in- 

patible with a sanitary atmosphere. This 





public boards and the public should be taught 
to understand. The root of the evil — the 
cauce of poisoned streams, the cause of poisoned 
air, the cause of smells, the cause of sickness, 
and the cause of high death-rates—is the 
mizing of the two kinds of drainage in one set of 
drains and sewers. So long as this is done, so 
long will it produce evil. It is an enemy that 
has never been subdued, and never can be, but 
by separating the two drainages. 

Twenty years ago it was thought that the 
street refuse should be washed every morning, 
by the stand-pipe and hose, down the gullies 
into the sewers, and thence by flushing into the 
river. Persistence in this idea has done more 
than any thing else to perpetuate the com- 
bined system of drainage. The inherent fault 
of this system is, that it requires the sewers 
to be so large as to accommodate the rainfall, 
while they ought to be as small as possible, 
in order to concentrate the sewage (which is 
very much less in quantity) so as to give it 
scouring power to prevent the matter in sus- 
pension from depositing therein. They also, by 
exposing large surfaces of the sewage to the 
air, promote its decomposition, and the genera- 
tion of noxious gases, which small pipes, re- 
ceiving nothing but sewage, would do only to the 
extent of the surfaces exposed. Large-sized 


sewers therefore necessitate as auxiliaries large | 


currents of water, to prevent the sewage from 
depositing, and also flushing appliances and men 
to remove the deposit. Hence these require- 
ments in themselves prove in a measure that the 
combined system is wrong. 

The idea of washing the street-refuse down 
the sewers looks well in theory, but would be 


allowing it to be carried into the sewers, and 
thence, by the reservoirs, into the river. The 
receptacles should be cleaned out at least every 
other day,—not once a week, once a fortnight, 
once a month, or not atall, as now obtains. 

Bat this work would be better done, and 
cheaper, by a well-organised body, to be called, 
“The Metropolitan Street Cleansing Brigade,” 
consisting of about 2,000 steady, diligent men 
and lads to be employed every day (Sundays 
excepted) from morning till night in sweeping 
up and removing the dirt and horse-droppings in 
the streets. In some streets it would suffice to 
sweep them once, in others twice, and in others 
thrice a day, according to the traffic. In the 
main thoroughfares the sweeping should be con- 
tinuous from morning till night. For instance, 
six men and six lads distributed along Oxford- 
street and High Holborn, from the Marble Arch 
to Holborn-bars, with a man, horse, and cart 
picking up the dirt, would keep that extent 
of main street, with the side streets, in a tho- 
roughly clean condition. The thousands of tons 
of street refuse which now pass into the sewers 
and the river, could, by collecting it thus, be sent, 
at small cost, into the country by the railways, 
for the farmers to top-dress their land. 

As by this system little or no dirt would be 
allowed to remain in the streets, so would there 
be but very little slop in wet weather, and but 
little dust in dry weather; and therefore fewer 
slop and water carts would be required. The 





saving by this, together with the saving by 
keeping the street débris out of the sewers 


j}and river, and the revenue that would pro- 


| bably be derived from the sale of the manure, 
| would go far to pay the wages of the brigade. 








very wrong in practice—first, because much of | In any case, however, a small rate of one half- 
the heavy matters would deposit and cake on penny in the pound on all the property of the 
the sewer bottoms, making them wide and flat if metropolis, would produce sufficient revenue to 
they were not so already, which flashing without | defray its expenses. In the event of a heavy 
raking would not remove ; and second, because | fall of snow occurring, the brigade could be 
the sewage currents, with the heavy matters | called out at once to remove it from the main 
carried by them into the reservoirs and the river, | streets, so that the traffic may not be impeded. 
would not only pollute the river,/but deposit on; The existing system of house drains and 
its sides and bed as well. All this is now in sewers of the metropolis should be used only 
operation, except that the streets are not cleansed | for carrying off the rain falling on the surface, 
by the stand-pipe and hose. If they were so| and the water percolating into the land or sub- 
cleansed, they would keep so only until the traffic | soil ; and the reservoirs at the outfalls should be 
commenced, and would remain wet, not only for | used for precipitating the silt, sand, and rubbish 
hours each day, but, when the atmosphere was | that would be brought into them by the sewers 
very humid, for days together, which would be | when in flood, before the water is permitted to 
very objectionable. What now really takes place | flow into the river. This would save the river 
is this: the streets are let alone from two to six | from pollution and its bed from silting up, both 
days and more at a time, when, if they are dry, | of which now go on, and will continue to do so, 
the refuse is swept, and, if they are wet, the | entailing a large annual expenditure to remove 
mud is scraped into heaps, and afterwards carted | the deposit, while the present system prevails. 
away. Practically, the streets are not cleansed | The deposit in the reservoirs could be spread on 
until they become strewed, or entirely covered, | the adjacent marshes so as to raise the land to 
with dirt or slop, when it is swept into heaps, | the level of the river embankments. 
and carted away. This isthe normal condition of; What is called the main drainage has pro- 
the main streets of traffic. This system of | duced no useful result, so far as London is con- 
waiting for the dirt or slop to accumulate before cerned, beyond the removal of the sewage from 
it is swept up and removed is like the old practice | the part of the river running through — 
of waiting for the sewage to deposit in the By making the outfall in another part o 
sewers until it choked the house-drains. |the river lower down, where the sewage still 
During the intervals of cleansing, in fine oscillates with the tides, the same mischief is 


i i . | going on as before. It was stated by the engineer 
weather, clouds of triturated granite and horse- going teas ges Relea ae 


droppings are wafted into the houses, smothering | who designed ’ , 
ue, and into the eyes and mouths of the | sewage into the river at this part would _ 
wayfarers, blinding and choking them; and in | create a nuisance, and that the 7 wou 
wet weather, sheets of greasy mud cover the| not deposit in the river, because the end 
streets, which the traffic scatters over the pave- matters would deposit in the ret - e 
ment, rendering walking on them, owing to the | lighter portions would not precipitate w Ya ~a 
greasiness of the mud, a kind of retrograde pro- | charged into, and exposed to the vee of, t . 
gression ; and over the passengers, covering their tides.” But these statemerts are not borne ou 
clothes, hands, and faces. When it rains heavily, | by the results. an ye Rl 
rills of slimy liquid meander from the water- The sewage of cities an — ould 
sheds of the roads and footways into the gutters, | collected and carried away, 80 tha : e ee 
whence the currents, gathering strength, sweep | gases generated by it should a isc arg “ 
the sand and other matters down the gullies into | above the stratam of the atmosp a = ic 
the sewers and river, causing the mischief as | the people live and breathe. This could be — 
before described. As this now takes place, the | by laying down a system of main piping he 
evil would be far greater, if the street refase | the back or front of the houses separate “er 
were to be washed every morning down the | the surface water-sewers, with branch pipes lai 
sewers as proposed. to the kitchen and scullery sinks and the 
The true use of sewers is to drain the earface | water-closets in the houses, separate from on 
of the rain falling upon it, and the land or sub- surface water-drains. As these — and —— 
soil of the rain-water percolating into it. The | pipes would never be quite full o a a 
surface-water from the roofs, areas, and yards | space unoccupied by the sewage say — 
of the houses, and from the streets and roads, pied by the gases emanating sone the sewage. 
could be made, by careful scavenging (not the Hence, to prevent the efflaviam ope oes 
slow, slovenly way in which it is now intermit- | into the houses, all the inlets emystl — ; a 
tently performed), to flow off comparatively | with syphon pipes under them; and venti a ng 
clean. Local boards and vestries should con- | pipes, unconnected with the por a rt 
stantly employ men and boys, or +“ ay ogee he sem peng gs yee ae 8 oe 
eep up and remove the dirt and | house-tops, , : indo 
oe Paglia a the traffic, and the offensive | as possible, or connected with special ventilating 
matters as dropped by the horses. Receptacles shafts carried high in the a : menee eit 
should also be made near the gullies for inter-| In the metropolis it wou Rrssxmgpatbron gs 
ceptivg the detritus when it rains, instead of | nor expensive to ley down a sep y 
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sewage mains with branch pipes as proposed, as 
very many of the former could be laid along the 
existing sewers, and most of the latter into the 
houses by going just under the basement flooring, 
as the sewage-sinks and the water-closets are 
generally above the floor level. 

Such a state of cleanliness of surface, and 
purity of air and of streams, would follow from 
the fall adoption of the separate system, as are 
unknown and unattainable by the combined 








| be responsible for the repair and maintenance of buildings. 
| The cundsdates require a knowledge of the strength of ail 
building materials, their nature, and the principles and 
methods of applying them to building purposes, the prices 
of materials and the value of labour upon them, They 
should understand architectural drawing, and how to make 
working plans and specifications, to take out quantities 
and estimate work to be done, the measurement of work 
executed, and abstracting and bringing it to bill in detail. 
They should also be —_ le of ing technical reports 
properly composed spelt, ; 

The person to be selected must not be less than thirty 
years of age, nor more than forty. Due inquiries will be 
made as to his character and trustworthiness, 


. The onl ment yet offered in i z the appointment should present them- 
Y aoa of 7 ilar mated of drainage as my pnts 0 Fe offices of the Civil Service 
against the former is, that while the latter re- | seeny es ——_ Westminster, at ten o’clock 
quires only one set of drains and sewers, the 8.m. On are oo ® dient ‘ 
former would require two sets, which would | (Signed) eel eg 
double the expense. A system, therefore, that 
poisons the air and the rang aa — - 

referred, because it is cheap, to a system tha 

ould keep the air and the streams pure and | THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 
sweet because it is dear. But it is not a fact’ Hartlepool.—In consequence of the decision 
that the separate system would cost much more of their masters to reduce the hours of weekly 
than the other. In no fair argument based on 'jabour from 59 to 56 hours, the whole of the 
reacon and science, can the combined system be joiners employed by Messrs. Lander & Mellanby, 
defended, JouN PHILLIPS. ‘ag also those of Messrs. Thomas Walker & Co., 
|two firms in the sawn timber trade at West 





Gronc: RussEx1, Secretary.” 














THE NEW SURVEYOR-ASSISTANT. 


In reply to Mr. B. Hope, who asked in the House 
of Commons if the First Commissioner of Works 
had created a new office of “ Surveyor- Assistant 
of Works,” Mr. Ayrton‘stated that the question 
of the hon. member was founded upon some mis- 
conception. No new office had been created, 
but, in consequence of the increase of duties 
thrown upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, | 
it had become necessary to appoint an additional 
assistant-surveyor. He had divested himself of 
the patronage of the office, and had requested 
the subordinates in the department to appear 
before the Civil Service Commissioners for the 
purpose of ascertaining who was most fit for the 
vacant office. He was sorry to say that the Civil 
Service Commissioners did not report in favour 
of any one of the applicants. He then commu- 
nicated with a society which was commonly 
supposed to represent the architectural profes- 
sion ; but the secretary replied that they had 
nothing to do with it. He therefore had adver- | 
tised in the newspapers in the usual way, and a. 
number of gentlemen had applied, who would 
go before the Civil Service Commissioners in| 
order to ascertain which of them was most quali- | 
fied for the office. 








OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
SPELLING. 


Sir,—The applications for the post of Assist- | 
ant-Surveyor of Works to Mr. Ayrton must 
apparently have been numerous, since it has, 
proved justifiable, and of course “ economical,” 
to cause the official letter to be printed, a copy 
of which I inclose you herewith, and from which 
you will find that, while the “duties of the 
appointment are to design and superintend the 
execution of new buildings and additions to or 
alterations of existing buildings,” the gifted 
Assistant-Surveyor “should also be capable of 
making technical reports properly composed and 
spelt.” If such are to be the duties and qualifi- 
cations of the Assistant-Sarveyor, what may not 
be expected from the Swrveyor—the full-blown | 
Official ? 

The whole document is so rich that you may 
perhaps see fit to print it in extenso, and thereby | 
convey to all whom it may concern a suramary | 
of that class of “knowledge” which, we are | 
told, “the candidates require.” In all humility 
ishould have fancied it was Mr. Ayrton who 
“required” the class of knowledge which it 
should be the function of his “ Assistant-Sur- 
aa x to i a‘ his c mmand, 

rusting the “reign of terror” in H.M.’s 
Office of Works, &c., may soon pass away, even 
although never to be forgotten, I am, Sir, 

A Swarrer-vp or Unconsiperep Triries. 

P.S.—I should add that I have ventured to 
underline a few words not underlined in the 
original document, 





“HM. Office of Works, &e., London, 8,W 
sru,—T am dinected by ae ptne, ei”. Ae 
rR,—I am directed by the First Commission 
Majesty’s Works, &c., to acknowledge the receipt of seas 
application in reference to the vacant appointment of 
Assistant-Surveyor of Works in this department, and I 
@m to inform you that candidates for the office will be 
required to enter into a competition, which will be con. 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
. The duties of the appointment are to design and super- 
*Htend the execution new buildings and additions to or 





alterations of ewisting buildings, and to superintend and 


| Hartlepool, have carried out their threatened 
|resolution to turn out, and their example has 


been followed by most of the joiners employed 
by Mr. J. Tasker and Mr. Brown, of Stockton, 
&c., in the same town. 

Folkestone.—The carpenters and joiners of this 
town have been in agitation against a reduction 


of the weekly wages paid to them. For the last | 


four years, some of them have been paid 5s. 6d. 
per day, and recently the 6d. had been struck off. 
The masters declined to give way, and the men 
accepted the 30s. 

Arbitration Boards in the Building Trade.— 
The arbitration Board formed last year at Bristol, 
in connexion with the carpenters and joiners’ 
branch of the trade, with the view of amicably 
settling any disputes that might arise, has proved 
of much use, according to the local Times. The 
umpire, Mr. Lewis Fry, gave it as his opinion 
that, although the questions which have come 
before it have not been of great difficulty or very 
general importance, the Board has been the 
means of promoting amicable feeling and pre- 


venting misunderstanding. The masters and 


men have lately held meetings to fill up vacancies 
in the Board. 

Murderous Attack on a Non-Unionist.—An 
attack, by some of the notorious Sheffield savages, 
has been made upon a non-unionist, employed 
by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., Thorncliffe, 
near Sheffield. He was assailed by four men, 
kicked in a most brutal manner, and then thrown 
into a ditch. After this a large stone was 
dropped on his head, scalping him, and render- 
ing him insensible. A fatal termination to his 
sufferings is considered inevitable. 








MASTERS AND MEN IN LIVERPOOL. 


AN interesting case of arbitration was decided 
last week, in Liverpool, by the arbitrator, Mr. E. 
Whitley, ex-mayor, a gentleman deservedly 
esteemed. The award is just published. 

A master cabinet-maker in the town employed 
a number of society men, and by rules agreed 
upon in 1866 three months’ notice of any change 
in them was to be given on either side, and there 
was to be nopiecework. The great hotel belong- 
ing to the London and North-Western Railway 
in Lime-street is approaching completion, and 
tenders for furnishing it have been requested 
from various tradesmen in the town. Mr. 
Abbott, the employer in question, called his men 
together to consult with them as to what prices 
ought to be charged for such work, for doing 
which the leaders of the society said he had 
violated the rules. During his absence from 
town, the foreman engaged a non-society man. 
The society men employed obstructed him, and 
refused to assist him up with his chest. On Mr. 
Abbott’s return, he discharged the society men 
in a body, and engaged non-society men. Then 
followed the usual picketing and annoyance, and 
eventually it was submitted to arbitration. The 
award is :— 

_ 1. That the employer was justified in consnult- 
ing his men. To hold the contrary would be 
productive of the greatest injury to both parties, 
in destroying confidence, and driving away trade. 

2. The right to employ non-society men with 
society men cannot be denied. At the same 
time, and in the present case, the master had no 
right to require all his men to quit the society as 
& condition of remaining with him; and as com- 
pensation for their dismissal the arbitrator awards 





——, 
en 


the fourteen men 31. each, to be paid them by 


their late employer, and each party : 
own costs of the reference, to bear his 





Standing out in pleasant co: 
above, was the emnual excursion of the s 


others, who were invited guests, 
Lime-street by special train on a visit to the 
Dake of Devonshire’s Palace at © 
Here, on arrival, they refreshed themselves, when 
they found the whole of the magnificent house 
The weather was delightfully fine, and the numer. 
ous tradesmen present had a fine opportunity of 
criticizing the various portions of the building 
and furniture, together with the paintings, 
sculpture, and books for which the place is cele. 
brated. In the grounds a great number indulged 
in a dance to the music of a band of juveniles, 
which accompanied them ‘tom Liverpool. To. 
wards evening, they were all got together ong 
sloping green sward, and a photograph was 
taken of the party. Then a speech was made 
by the head of the firm, Mr. Haigh, in which 
he alluded in higbly complimentary terms to 
one of their foremen, Mr. Thomas Blair, and, on 
behalf of all present, he handed him a gold watch, 
chain, and appendages, of the value of 401. The 
watch bears the inecription, “ Presented, at 


| Chatsworth, to Mr. Thomas Blair, foreman to 


Messrs. Haigh & Co., on their fourth annnal 
excursion, by the firm, their workmen, and a 
few friends, as a token of respect and esteem, 
July 2nd, 1870.” 


STRIKE AT HOLLOWAY. 


S1z,—Kindly insert in your next impression that the 
workmen employed at the stabling in erection for the 
London General Omnibus Co: y, Limited, did not 
strike against the contractors, but against the clerk of 
works, who has since been removed by the architect, 

Wiruram Cror Suivey, 
General Foreman on the Works 
(For Messrs, Langmead & Way, Contractors). 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thames Embankment.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declined, in answer to Mr. Beresford. 
Hope, to appropriate any portion of the Thames 
Embankment to the purposes of a natural history 
museum. Such an appropriation would deprive 
the ratepayers of a large portion of the land 
which was to be laid out as public gardens. 

The Embankment at Chelsea, — Sir Charles 
Dilke asked the honourablemember for Bath 
when the Metropolitan Board of Works will 
proceed with the Embankment of the Thames 
at Chelsea, pursuant to the Act passed in the 
last session of Parliament, and if it bad yet 
been determined whether the Embankmeut 
should be faced with brick or granite. Sir 
William Tite reptied that the Embankment re- 
ferred to was a very large work, about a mile in 
length, and was intended to carry with it the 
main sewer. The whole cost would be about 
250,001. A Bill passed in 1858 authorising the 
construction of the work; but unluckily the 
clause authorising the Metropolitan 
Works to borrow money for the purpose was 
struck out. The consequence was that they 
could not go on with the work. In July, 1869, 
however, a Bill was"passed enabling the Metro- 
politan Board to borrow money, and as soon a8 
that was obtained it was cag tent, eet 

rogress had already been e. Grea , 
ties had, however, been met with in the purchase 
of the property where the work was to ppihred 
structed, and in the adjustment of water ng . 
along the river. As to the work itself, it pee rl 
be faced with millstone grit, 80 that there — 
be a stone wall facing the river instead of brick. 
He hoped that before the expiration of two years 
the work would be thoroughly completed. Mr 

New Refreshment Rooms for the House.— o> 
Ayrton promised Mr. Bentinck that 08 soon al 
the committee appointed to improve the ent : 
arrangements of the House could come to of 
with the Black Rod Committee of the argh 
Lords, plan which he (Mr. Ayrton) bad #0 
mitted to the former committee, would be carr 
out, and the new refreshment rooms © of the 
The carrying out of the recommendations oP 
committee of last session would have entail . 


(] 
expense of 24,0001. The plan now before 
committee had been prepared by an officer of the 
department of works. 
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Metropolitan Sewage.—In reply to Mr. J. 
Howard, Mr. Ayrton said that the company esta- 
plished some years ago for utilising the sewage 
on the northern side of the ‘Thames for irrigation 
purposes had done little beyond receiving the 
money of the public. The company shou i, of 
course, bear its own loss. The Metropolitan 
Board were endeavouring to deal with the sub- 
‘ect, and no doubt the company would be com- 
pelled to fulfil its obligations. The question of 
sewage as regarded the metropolis was an 
enormous one, and would have to be dealt with 
by the local authorities. ; 

The New Home and Colonial Offices and 
Parliament-street. — In reply to questions, Mr. 
Ayrton said, the building of the new Home 
and Colonial Offices would be proceeded with 
as soon as the Government had given the 
necessary sanction to the plan. The decision 
did not rest with him. The plan and estimates 
were now under consideration, and he expected 
that a decision would be come to in a very few 
days. With respect to the progress in purchasing 
the houses, for which the sanction of Parliament 
had been given, it was not for the purpose of 
improving Parliament-street, a duty which must 
be left to local authority. The houses were to 
be purchased for the site of the Home and 
Colonial offices. They would not be pulled down 
till the actual necessity arose. 


OPENING OF NEW SCHOOLS FOR 
SEAMEN’S CHILDREN. 


Ay Wellclose-equare, in the east of London, 
new schools for the children of seamen and 
others, in connexion with St. Paul’s Church, 
Dock-street, Whitechapel, were opened by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, on the 30th ult. 
The schools occupy the centre of the square. 
The site was, until lately, for nearly 200 years, 
occupied by the church for Danish seamen, and 
was the property of the crown of Denmark. The 
cost of building is 4,8901., and fittings and other 
charges about 6001, making the total 5,4901. 
The contributions received or promised from the 
public in aid of this work amount to 3,4001. 

‘lhe new school will accommodate, for train- 
ing and instruction, about 600 children,—150 
boys and 150 girls,—besides 300 infant school 
children. The style is Gothic, and the building 
bas a tower in which is a first-class clock, by 
Mr. Joseph Fairer, of Bond-street, wiih illu- 
minated dials, and all the best modern improve- 
ments. There are residences for two masters 
and two mistresses, and a covered recreation 
ground. The architects of the edifice were 
Messrs. Greatorex & Co. The Primee and Prin- 
cess were addressed on the occasion of the open- 
ing by the vicar of St. Paul’s, Dock-street, the 
Rev. D. Greatorex. 














METROPOLITAN APPROACHES,—LAW 
COURTS AND NORTH. 


Sin,—In the Builder of June 25th appeared 
an article defining the line of a proposed new 
street from Norfolk-street, in the Strand, to 
North London, cutting through Holywell and 
Wych Streets, Clare Market, and Portugal- 
street, into the west side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and thence by a curve, through Gate-street, into 
High Holborn, tosome point between Kingsgate- 
street and Southampton-row (King-street, as we 
knew it in our early days). I would venture to 
suggest what I think a much better line, and 
less costly, 

, I would start from the Embankment, taking 
ee: Strand-lane (chiefly brothels), leaving 
5 ing’s College-buildings to form the western 
= of the new street; St. Mary’s Church and 
pw castle-atreet (wide) would face the opening 

us made, At the upper end of this street 1 
_ cut through the fork made by the junction 
of Houghton-street and § street, through 
_ Market, Duke-street (skirting the Roman 

atholic Chapel, but not infringing upon it), the 
Stables and back slums, at the rear of the 
Western side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, into Great 
Queen.street, facing Little Queen-street. 

a. rom here the route to Camden Town, Hamp- 
a and Highgate, passing the great railways 
z clearing stations, would be almost as the 
pi: flies, with the thoroughfare ready made, 
cleat ae far as to the cost of removing some 
a : shops and night houses at the north end of, 
ten © widen, Little Queen-street, and one or two 
Pe trp tradesmen’s houses forming the 
«, tto Holborn (one only, I think). 
‘sTumoured in the neighbourhood that the 





lawyers on the west side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
weuld object to their roadway as the line. 

Another most convenient public road to relieve 
the present, and add considerably to the value 
of my proposed road, would be to take down 
the west side of Great Turnstile, and alter the 
footway (not a road), into the width of, and in 
line with, Newman’s-row), making it a road for 
carriages. This would serve as a great relief to 
the locality, for although there are many courts 
and passages in High Holborn, there is no direct 
street to the Strand between Chancery -lane 
and Drury-lane, and on Monday afternoon, we 
had a painful proof of the necessity of some 
additional outlets when our great thoroughfare 
was blocked for repaving, and the passage of 
carriages shunted by the police into such few 
narrow streets as are beyond either of these 
boundaries 


I will leave the estimate of cost to a more 
skilled man; but I cannot but think that the 
cutting through Gate-street and High Holborn, 
to form a curve to Southampton-row, would be 
found much more expensive than the line I have 
suggested, and certainly would not be so direct 
from north to south. The only difficulty that I 
can see, and which would apply to both plans, is 
whether the Duke of Bedford could be induced 
to remove the bar or gate in Upper Woburn- 
place. E. B. 








MAGISTRATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ACTS. 


Sir,—Permit me to bring under your notice 
what I conceive to be an anomaly in the adminis- 
tration of justice in certain cases under the Local 
Government Acts, and having special reference 
to builders as a class. 

Proceedings are frequently taken before the 
magistrates for alleged breaches of building and 


plan contains two schoolrooms, each 40 ft. b 
24 ft., designed as wings, series of demons, 
and masters’ rooms; the chapel and dining-hall, 
60 ft. by 35 ft., and 23 ft. high, at the end of 
which are the school kitchen, cooking apparatus, 
ames 8 on boiler. ge situated in the 
cen © playground, leaving a wide s 
between the right and left orn, the vt 
tion of the children. The building will be heated 
by means of steam pipes. At the back of the 
school premises are the farm buildings. The 
contractors are Messrs. Thomas Olay & Sons, of 
Manchester and Andenshaw; and Mr. Henry 
Pinchbeck, of Manchester, is the architect, under 
whose direction and supervision the work will be 
carried out. 








PRESERVATION OF CAST-IRON WATER- 
PIPES, 

In 1858 the cast-iron pipes carrying the 
Cochituate water from wl ag to South an, 
were treated with a preparation from coal 
tar, known as Dr. Smith’s process, and the 
result has been so favourable, according to the 
Scientific American, that it has been permanently 
adopted by the Cochituate Water Board, and by 
the managers of other waterworks throughout 
the States, where the material used for pipe ia 
cast-iron. The pipes laid in 1858 were taken up 
and examined) after ten years’ use, and were 
found nearly free from rust or ocherous accre- 
tions. The varnish or pitch is made from coal 
tar, distilled until all the naphtha is removed, 
the material deodorized, and the pitch reduced 
to about the consistency of wax or very thick 
molasses. The pitch must be heated to 300 deg. 
Fah. during the dipping. Fresh pitch must be 
frequently added, and at least 8 per cent. of 
heavy linseed oil with the pitch. Hach casting 
is kept immersed from thirty to forty-five 





other by-laws, and the anomaly I allude to is 
this: it often happens in this borough (Ports- | 
mouth) that such cases are decided by the mayor, 
and two or three aldermen, also magistrates— 
that is, the chairman, and two or three members 
of the Local Government Board—the very body 
which has laid the information. The consequence 
is, that the magistrates muct indorse the opinion 
they held in the committee-room of the Local 
Board, or stultify themselves by holding a con- 
trary one on the bench upon a recapitulation of 
the evidence, which is, of course, that of their 
own officers, whom they are bound to uphold ; 
and the defendant feels that he only responds to 
the summons as an expeniture of time and 
money to find a judgment already passed, con- 
firmed. 

I do not for one moment wish it to be inferred | 
that the prosecutions are unnecessary, or the | 
decisions unfair. I do not complain of indi- 
viduals, but of the system under which such a 
state of things can exist, and which tends to 
frustrate the objects aimed at by the Health of 
Towns Acts by provoking evasions of the law. 

A BUILDER. 

*,* These observations deserve consideration. 








BARNES’S HOME, HEATON. 


Tue foundation-stone has been laid of the 
new industrial school at Heaton Mersey, to be 
known as Barnes’s Home. 

The school will be carried on in connexion 
with the Ardwick Industrial Schools, and will 
be capable of accommodating 200 children. 
Mr. Robert Barnes, who has long been a friend 
of the Ardwick Schools, has undertaken to bear 
the whole expense of building and furnishing the 
new schools and the purchase of a few acres of 
land adjoining, which will be made use of for 
gardening and farming purposes. The total cost 
will be about 12,0001. The new schools will be 
erected on an elevated plot of land on the Bank 
Hall estate. It will be in the Gothic style. The 
total frontage will be 196 ft., and the depth 
242 ft. The central part of the building will be 
three stories high, with side wings two stories 
high, built of brick with stone dressing. The 
principal feature in the front elevation of the 
central part of the building is a tower with 
chamber for the reception of a clock having a 
dial on four sides, surmounted with a slated 
spire, the total height of which will be 111 ft. 
The principal entrance will be under the clock- 
tower, leading to @ hall, thence to a corridor 
running right and left the fall length of the build- 





minutes, or until it attains the temperature of 
300 deg. Fah. The coating must be tenacious 


|when cold, and not brittle, nor disposed to 


scale off. 








THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE THAMES. 


S1z,—One leisure day I resolved to explore 
the Southern Embankment. I the mag- 
nificent hospital (or rather half a dozen linked), 
and found the Embankment terminate in a 
miserable cow-shed, and there end in smoke, 
from a number of conical craters,—i.e., pot- 
tery volcanoes belching forth volumes of 
sulphurous vapour, enough to choke a black. 
There are some eligible sites to let for bacon- 
smokers, haddock-dryers, blacking-makers, or 
for a sweeps’ asylum. Gas-works seem to thrive 
here,—three on this side and two on the oppo- 
site shore. The South-Western Railway runs 
through the gas-works over the retorts, and 
within a few feet of the huge gasometers. If 
trains halt here, passengers get it hot and strong, 
and must’not make light of it. Next toone gas- 
yard I observed a firework manufactory cheek 
by jowl, also a glass-blower’s fiery-furnace shaft 
within a few feet of receivers. In this odorife- 
rous region, soap-boilers, candle-makers, bone- 
crushers, manure-dealers, varnish-burners, and 
chemical works abound. It is well St. Thomas’s 
Hospital is near; the poisoned poor will not 
have far to stagger. The hospital governors 
seem to anticipate hosts of patients by the 
number and extent of noble buildings. While 
eommending their institution and intentions, 
may their expectations be not realised. ee 








FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


S1r,—I am very glad to see the subject of free 
public libraries so ably urged by my fellow crafts- 
man, @ lord of the linen apron, “ Jack Plane.” 
It is constantly said, and with truth, that the 
metropolis of this kingdom lags behind even 
third or fourth rate towus in the adoption of any 
improvement. Why this is so, is somewhat diffi- 
cult to prove ; but it is, I think, likely to remain 
so until the great unwieldy aggregation shall be 
resolved into manageable sections, in which the 
individual shall not be lost in the multitude as 
now, but shall feel, as a soldier in a great army 
feels, that his services and abilities are necessary 
to the successful advancement of the whole. 
When such a time comes, we shall have free 
public libraries in London supported by the rate- 
payers, but, in my opinion, not till then. Let no 
one hope, however, to get the assistance of the 





ing. There will be accommodation for 200 boys, 
with resident masters, assistants, servants, and 
residence for thegovernorand matron, Theground | 


ing class as a body towards such an 
object. Pavidence is not wanting that they have 
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: | ing for the time occupied in superintending the 
out-voted in many places those whose minds have | wen he had to be present all day, in consequence of 
been bent upon their establishment. oe the erection on, old foundations), w eh 1c. rw rds 
sti ia i 88, » inst sim chargip 5 
qe 5 ony meee ry ees a i- i ‘expended. The first part of the work was the most 
while all others cheerfully support the propos important, and required the most careful supervision. 
tion. Nor do they partake of the feast even | "Sr Thomas Farrall, architect and surveyor, Sherborne, 
when it is provided for them. During the last | said he considered that his brother was perfectly josie 
two years my lot has been cast in Liverpool. I | i charging or, Sve tot dons required unusual attention. 
have been a constant reader at the Free Public | “Mr. George Croad, builder, said defendant asked him, 
Library there, and I confidently affirm that if ‘last week, to take 160/. to settle his claim for 341/. He 
nec sd of all other classes were excluded, the | yy since Raven 0 ee. Le eles and a mn Oe 1052. Me 
| did not know how defendant arriv: a e@ amoun 
benches on tprothors in London lose heart, | tuildes, Yeovil” There wae s forte of about 6, on the 
brothers in London uilder, Yeovil. There was a forfeit of a ol. on the 
h _ mt me let them “ Pray, that come it contract, as the work was not finished at the proper time. 
aye it will, for a’ that,” and show to He took this into account; and, as defendant threatened 
may, as come it will, lor @ ‘ to let the matter go to the assizes, he took the amount 
the obstructors in an unmistakable manner that offered, in order to get a settlement. Mr, Farrall was at 
they abundantly employ the means they now the building nearly all day long during the erection of the 
possess for their intellectual and moral elevation, first house on the old foundation. 
° h Mr. Caines gave similar evidence. : 
so shall they be better able to appreciate the — For defendant, Mr. Joseph K, Chant, builder and sur. 
boon when it comes. le | veyor, Yeovil, said he considered the charges rather high. 
| It was an extraordinary thing for an architect to charge 
| for time and to act as clerk of the works. He thought 
|5 4 cent. ample ——— for plaintiff ’s trouble. 
| 





THE LIGHT AND AIR QUESTION. 
ADAMSON ¥. GATTY. payment. 


Tue plaintiffs in this case (before Vice-Chan-| , The ; yen tgp ee Bey rag sate Sar Sena oy ve 
cellor Sir W. M. James), Messrs. Adamson & | preparing plans, Judgment for 37/. 2s. and costs, 
Wangh, were owners, as joint tenants, of a large | 
warehouse at the corner of York-street and | 
Velvet-street, Manchester, and the bill was filed | 
against Mr. Gatty, the owner of a neighbouring | 
warehouse, for an injunction to restrain him from | 
erecting a warehouse or building upon his pre- 
mises in such a manner as to darken or obstruct 
the free access of light to the windows of the 


laintiff produ a letter, in which defendant had 








CATHEDRAL ORGANS. 


Sir,—I quite agree with the objection made 
to cutting up Salisbury organ. With reference 
to your comment, it is one thing to divide an 
ordinary parish-church organ into two halves 
plaintiffs’ warehouse, as such access was enjoyed | (in All Saints’, Liverpool, that was done in order 
previously to the taking down of the buildings |t© get @ “Decani & Cantoris” organ to play 
and erections which formerly stood on the | ®2tiphonally with the choir), but it is another 
defendant’s ground opposite to the plaintiff's | ‘hing to split up a great organ such as they are 
warehouse. now placing in our cathedrals into several parts, 

The evidence went on to show that the former building and plant them up and down the place in the wn 
on the defendant's ground was 36 ft. high, and 60ft. away | Mr. Scott proposes, as far as I understand him. 


| admitted several items of the account, and promised | 


[Juxy 9, 1870, 


in connexion with the Polytechnic Institution 
gives warning of any operations in progress, and 
affords the means of detecting the precise’ 
tion under attack, The total weight of the sr, 
is more than 50 tons. We are disposed to think 
Mr. Streeter may say—Safe ! 








GLASS WALLS. 


Amone the novelties in garden arrangement; 
Mr. Beard, of Bary St. Edmunds, has recent} 
patented a system of erecting walls of ies 
These walls are formed of grooved T iron 
Stands of the required height, are fixed at fon: 
or five feet apart into a foundation of brickwork 
atone, or blocks of wood, and bound together a, 
the top by a coping which projects 3 in. on each 
side. Into the grooves rough plate glass is 
placed, being held in position by a packing of 
felt, the slabs being butt-jointed; and thus 
when the coping is put on, the work is complete, 
Nothing can be more simple than the arrange. 
| ment and construction of these walls, and they 
are unexceptionable in point of appearance, 
They are open to objections, but may be useful 
under some circumstances. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidenhead.—The dedication of the tower of 
St. Luke’s Church, Maidenhead, has taken 
place. The completion of this spacious church, 
which was consecrated by the present Bishop of 
Winchester (then Bishop of Oxford) on Thursday, 
August 23rd, 1866, was thus appropriately con. 
summated. The church is built in the Early 
English style of architecture, the material being 
freestone, from Charlbury, Oxfordshire. The 
dressing is of Box-ground Bath stone on the 





from the rw pooniionn, ay ge oon Suliing If you were sitting in one of the stalls in a 
was about 65 ft. high and only 40 ft. away from the ; i i 
eyeged warehouse, It was contended that the plaintiffs cathedral, it would not itn 7 Sa adggead devotions to 
ada right to the same amount of light which they had | find a big pedal-pipe suddenly exploding close 
sinege entoret. ME Mr aOR ae behind you, and then to hear the next note some | 
e Vice-Chancellor said he entirely dissented from the | j -pi 
theory that the plaintiffs had a right to the exact amount | 30 ft. off, oppoutte you, -_ the — Pc ” 
of light which had always come to their premises, as if| the same time singing out from the triforiam ‘ 
they had an absolute property in the light. The plaintiffs’ | It would notdo, lassure you; and if 1 wereorganist | 
right to light was an easement over his neighbour's pro- | at a cathedral. I would raise heaven and earth 
perty for the enjoyment of his own house, but this court | fi ld l be 
would not interfere on behalf of this right, except where | before I would let my organ be treated so. 
# court of law would give substantial damages for the 8. 
injury sustained, It was neceesary for the plaintiffs to 
— ig there was a ag ine ng ¢ and an — 
with bis enjoyment of his house. Suppose a man had a \§ 
coal-cellar, and half the light was en away b an | TENDERS. 
adjoining building, still there would be no ground for! §1z,—The following will interest a great many of your 
complaint if there was sufficient light left for the uses to | readers, as showing one of the causes of the wide tenders 
which the cellar was applied. There must be asubstantial often seen in builders’ contracts. I, with six others, was 
interference with the plaintiffs’ enjoyment. In this case, | asked to give a price for house, stable, and greenhouse, 
it appeared from the evidence that the table on which a few miles from town; lithographed quantities being 
the plaintiff exhibited his goods received as much light | supplied to each of us, and at the appointed time the 
now as it did before, and there was no evidence to show | party (called in your list of tenders an architect) opened 
thar the rest of the room was rendered unfit for the pur- | the different estimates, when they showed a difference of 
poses to which it was applied, which seemed to be the | 220/, in about 1,6001. The estimate of the lowest but one 
we | of the goods. Under these circumstances he was accepted, since which it has turned out that the 











exterior, and Corsham Down stone in the in 
terior. Mr. G. RB. Clarke, of London, is the 
architect, and Mr. Griffiths, of Eldersfield, Wor. 
cester, the builder. The entire cost has been 
38,5001, The tower is built to correspond with the 
church in the style of the thirteenth century. 
It consists of a ground floor open to the charcb, 
a ringing-loft, clock-stage, and belfry. The 
latter has two lancet lights, with louvres on 
each of the four sides, and is surmounted by an 
enriched and corbelled cornice, and a pointed 
slate roof similar to those frequently seen in 
Normandy and other parts of France. The 
contract was 1,2001., and has been carried out 
by Mr. Price, of Maidenhead. 

Lydeard St. Lawrence.—The work of church 
restoration in Somersetshire has remarkably pro- 
gressed of late. The parish church of Lydeard 
St. Lawrence (a village about seven or eight 
miles from Taunton) has been styled in past 





should not interfere to prevent the defendant from con-| accepted one and another were selected as the desirable 
tinuing the erection of his building; but there might be a parties to have the job; and their lithographed quantities | 
case, when the building was completed, for compensation. showed 22 rods; but the other four of us were very kindly | 
He should, therefore, refuse the injunction, and the treated to 32.rods. I should be glad if you would state at | 
ee apply ut a later period if they could prove | the bottom of this letter, in your next issue, whether 
substantial injury, there is any way in which the ies could be made to 
pay for our wasted energy and for their dishonourable 
conduct to all concerned, besides exposing them to scorn, 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. *,* Surely our correspondent must be in error. The 


Aw action, Farrall v. Vincent, t» recover 391. 17s.,| transaction seems so stupid, as well as wrong. Have the 
balance of account for plans and superintending buildings | quantities since been checked ?—Ep, 
at Sherborne, has been tried at the Somerset County 
Court, Yeovil, Plaintiff is Mr. C. E. Farrall, late of Sher- 
borne, architect and surveyor ; and the defendant is Mr. 
J. Vincent, innkeeper, of that place. SAFE! 

Plaintiff said he was first requested by the defendant to | ° 
make a plan of a cottsge, for which he charged l/.1s,| A PLEASANT word that;—the certainty of 
He also prepared @ plan of a new house for defendant, to it worth any money: a dangerous word when 


be laid before the Board of Health; but, as defendant | af tn % 3 : . 
could not come to terms with them for the land that: canon = belief in it is entertained without good gro ands. 


be given up, he was requested to make more plans. The Safes that are unsafe are common enough ; safes 
oa thet he wes te base 5 pe ont. upon the |that really are safe are much less so. Mr. 
y, was to include his charge for drawi it-stree i 

superintendence. When the work bad peogreased no fez Btreeter, of Condait-s #, has done his best to 
- the arches of the first floor windows, there Was an — one that be safe; and Messrs. Chatwood, 
arra ent wi r. Digby's agents that the building who erected it, have guaranteed, under a hea 

should be put back, : pli v4 
iheventrarce toils town ‘Elm "he vay nates, Beualy, that by no portable. appliance oan an 
Defendant asked him to let him know the amount of his | °P€Ding large enough to give admission, be 
account. He sent in a bill for 2} per cent. on the amount operated in either side of their safe in less than 


of the contract, as that i : : ° 
the drotipes, and chen are peer Se! and preparing | forty-eight hours; in front in not less than a 


superintended the building,—seven weeks. No objection week; and the concrete would take at least 


was made to his charges. He was then requested to pre-| Some twenty-four hours to work through. So 
are a revised plan f mH: : a to pre- y > wor rough, 
cpaabes te aepiean, co with thes etn ie } wo geen that a burglar would have to be at work at the 


road, of Sherborne, builders.. His present clas weakest point seventy-two hours, unobserved, be- 
po oe ery On jacluded money paid for stamps a fore entrance was possible. The size of the safe is 
the amount paid into court (111. 10s ). His wo hanno remarkable, the length being 15 ft., width 9 ft., 
never been objected to, nor did he know that the account | Leight 9 ft. 6 in.,and the door is 18 in. in thickness. 
had been settled since he left Sherborne. He had re-| The safe is not only securely bedded in concrete, 


feng on sccount, in addition to the amount now| and go built into the premises as to be proof 


Mr. George R. Crickmay, architect and surveyor, Wey- against a long amount of burglars’ labours, but 
mouth, as @ witness for plaintiff, said the charges were | the whole is enclosed in a cistern of pneumatic 
ad Lae SS iy Pa on the various plans were | chambers, the air in which presses upon and 

Mr. C. EB. Benson, architect and surveyor, Yeovil, said | °¥8t#ins column of coloured water in a gange- 
be charges made in plaintiff’s bill were very reasonable, | tube placed outside in fall view. This envelope, 

© considered that plaintiff was perfectly justified in| which is the invention of Mr, Tobin, well known 














times the “cathedral of West Somerset ;” and 
its restoration and reparation may therefore be 
considered as of considerable importance. The 
restoration was commenced in September, 1962, 
from designs by Mr. E. ©. Giles, architect, 
London; a contract of 1,160l. being taken by 


NE OY THR Four. Mr. §. Shewbrooks, builder, Taunton. This 


amount, however, has been exceeded in ory 
‘quence of new roofs being required instead : 
repairs to the old, and the sum at presel 
expended is 1,4001. The new roofs are of open 
deal timbers stained, and covered with aa 
the floors and benches throughout the cburc 
are also new, and the abolition of the ancient 
high square box-pews has materially hich 
the sitting accommodation. A gallery, ¥ h 
blocked up the western window and hid ob ‘ 
of the tower, has also been removed. The a 
dividing the nave and north aisle having id 
thrust out of upright by the weight of the . 
roofs, has been taken down and rebuilt. , 
parapets and other masonry on the ge ce 
the church have been repaired. The P alls 
have been cleaned of limewash, and the - s 
fresh plastered a dark stone colour. The 8 wef 
tracery of the windows is being wo, = 
glazed in diamond-shaped panes of bot 
tinted glass. In the body of the church mos" 
the old carved oak bench-ends and some oye 
which is also carved have been presery’ . 
re-used ; the new seats and framing wg 2 4 
structed of deal and oak, The chancel vd 
laid with encaustic tiles. There are vas 
important items of restoration which 7 
carried until a farther sum of 4001. or . 
raised. Chief of these is the tower, ich it 
covered with a coating of rough-cast, W + the 
is desired to remove and properly igs ot 
stonework; and the belfry is also 1 Pooh 
gerous state. One of the bells fell down 
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ths ago and was smashed. The two 
twee eeehioh forms a distinctive feature of the 
p ilding—require repairs. The design also 
included the building of a new vestry on the 
south side of the chancel. 

Middlesbro’. —The foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be erected in Middlesbro’, from plans 
by Messrs. Austin & Johnson, of Newcastle, has 
been laid. The site is in Newport-road, and the 
edifice, estimated to cost 5,5001., will have 
accommodation for 500 persons. 

Camberwell, Surrey.— A new church (St. 
James’s) has been erected in the Knatchbull-road, 
at Camberwell, and was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester on the 27th June. The 
style of the church is the Geometrical. The 
walling is of Kentish rag dropped coursed work, 
with quoins, windows, and decorations of Bath 
stone. The church consists of a nave, 50 ft. 
high, to ridge of roof, 30 ft. in width, and 88 ft. 
in length; north and south aisles, 15 ft. wide, 
and small north and south transepts. The 
vestry on the south side of the chancel is large, 
being intended for meetings and classes, and the 
organ-chamber on the north side is of similar 
dimensions. The chancel is 24 ft. in width and 
30 ft. in length, with an apsidal termination, and 
is lighted by five two-light traceried windows. 
The nave arcade is composed of five moulded 
arches, carried on circular stone shafts, and the 
clearstory consists of a series of circular windows, 
filled in with tracery. The roofs are of deal 
throughout, left in its nataral state. The 
chancel and passages of the church are paved 
with tiles. The font and pulpit are both of Caen 
stone, the latter being richly carved. The tower, 
65 ft. high, is surmounted by a spire, 75 ft. 
high, of wrought Bath stone. It stands on the 
north side of the charch, and is built against the 
aisle wall, the lower part being used as a porch. 
The church is designed to accommodate 780 
pereons on the floor, exclusive of chancel. The 
building is lighted by standards, 12 ft. high, 


add a new aisle on its north side. This has 
been done, and six arches now separate the new 
aisle from the nave, the arches being supported 
by pillars with moulded caps. The new work is 
in the Decorated style, and the old windows of 
that period, as also old materials, have been 
made available. A roof of timber has been 
placed on the nave—a tie-beam roof, on the 
Decorated principle, The only demarcation 
between the nave and the chancel is the eleva- 
tion of the nave roof a little above that of the 
chancel, and there is also a screen of open 
timber work, with an arch above of the same 
material. The old south doorway is of Norman 
work ; and a new porch has been added to the 
north side. This porch is of stone, and is 
connected with the hot-air chamber (which is 
partly underground) for warming the church, 
on Haden’s hot-air principle. Sandstone from 
Ombersley has been used in this restoration, 
with also some Cradley stone. The total cost 
was about 2,0001. The number of sittings in 
the church has now been increased to400. The 
family of the late Mr. Webb, of Cradley, propose 
to place a stained-glass window to his memory 
in the east end of the chancel. Mr. Yapp, of 
the Halesend, has undertaken to erect at his 
sole expense a porch on the south side of the 
church. The edifice has been re-opened. 


St. Margaret, which has been just completed in 
Eastgate by Messrs. Otter & Binns, of Lincoln, 
from designs by Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, archi- 
tect, has been consecrated. The edifice contains 
sitting accommodation for 500 persons. It con- 


chamber, and vestry, with south-west porches, a 
wagon-headed roof to the chancel, and seats of 
stained pine. The style is First Pointed, of a 
simple character. The interior is lighted by 
three large windows on the south side, two at 
the west end of the nave, and a stained-glass 
window at the east end. This window, which is 
of the Early English period of architecture, con- 
tains, on a ruby ground, seven subjects in the 
three main lights, namely, “The triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem,” “‘ The Betrayal,” “ The 
Lord’s Supper,” “The Crucifixion,” “The En- 
tombment,” ‘The Resurrection,’ and “The 


| Aecension.” The three circular and foliated 


openings above contain the emblems, the double 
and interlaced triangle, the Lamb and Banner, 
and the Dove. The glass was done by Messrs. 


Lincoln.—The new church of St. Peter and | 


sists of a nave and north aisle, chancel, organ- | 











placed in the centre of each of the nave arches, 

and in the transept and chancel. The church 

bas been built, and the whole cost thereof borne, 

by Mr. James L. Minet ; the builders were Messrs. 

Dove Brothers, of Islington ; and the architect 

Mr. George Low, of Basinghall-street. The hot- 

water apparatus was by Mr. T. Wontner Smith; 

the carving, well executed, by Herley & Abbey; 

the gas-lighting by Mr. Cowan; and the organ 

by Messrs. Walker & Sons. The entire cost of 

the building was about 7,5001. Ward & Hughes. The edifice is built of Lincoln 
Surrey-square, Old Kent-road.—The church of stone, rock-faced, with dressings of Bath stone ; 

All Saints, Newington, was destroyed by fire on | the interior walls plastered, with Bath stone 

the 27th of April, 1869. The cause of the fire | quoins and dressings. A hot-water apparatus in 

was never ascertained. It has now been/a chamber beneath the vestry supplies warmth. 

restored in its former style ; and, through liberal The reredos is of mosaic decoration. The con- 

donations, the tower and spire have been com- , tract for the building, exclusive of the reredos 

pleted as originally contemplated. The vestry | 

rb been considerably enlarged, and an organ within the architect’s estimate of 2,5001. 

1a8 been erected by Messrs. Bevington & Son. ee. 

The church is in the Decorated style, and con- a 

sists of a nave, north and south aisles, chancel } 

(at the side aisles for organ and vestry or Books Receibed. 

robing-room), tower, and lofty spire, at the west : 

end of the north aisle. The lower portion of, Fraser's Magazine for July contains papers on 

the tower forms the principal entrance. The “The eee we — a, ae 

have is 80 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, and 48 ft. high, W. M. Higgins; on “Telegraph Time” ; on the 

lighted by seven clearstory windows. The north |“ Greatest Sea Wave ever known,” Signed R. A. 

rary in aisles are 13 ft. wide; the chancel is Proctor ; on soe ee of 6 v2 he lea 
~ It. deep, 22 ft. wide, and 39 ft. high; the | fessor ~ _ ler; - ees e mies ing 

tower and gpi i | i. that on Water researches of Dr. 

was the bailder, and Mis. RB. Portis the atuek Fakiead, Dr. Angus Smith, and others, are 

The cost of rebuilding, including the spire and | translated into household phrase for unscientific 

fittings, has been 4,9001. towards which about ‘readers. The modus operandi of telegraph time 

4,/00l. have been obtained from insurance and | at Greenwich is explained in the paper on Tele- 

subscriptions, A wall to enclose the site is said | graph Time. The sea wave yr wr! Mr. 
0 be needed ; this, it is estimated, will cost | Proctor is that of 1868. —— e Ra mn 

5001., 0 that 7001. are still required to complete | Problem, 1870: a Series of Papers — 

eh at visa ene eee eee meas Gee. te uae 

) which are free and unappropriated. | London : . - 

The district has a population of 8,000 anend, papers the power of railways and their 
who are generally poor. The edifice has been | evils, how to make railways pay, railway 

Consecrated and opened for divine service. reform, railway management, their —" 

le “aoe near Great Malvern.—Last year Crad- | gratis by the State, the sett 8 then ee 

a urch chancel was rebuilt by the rector, at a | and the railway league, are & niger 4 re 

—_ of over 1,0001. That part of the work was|of. In the paper on the railways o the — 
one under the direction of Mr. Scott, of Lon-|the extension of branchlets on the little 
a the new work being in the Decorated style. | Festiniog railway scale, and the easy — 

p> ‘owing the example, the neighbouring gentry, | of light railway trucks into or pn y 8 

Shioners, and friends resolved to take the | method of changing wheels, are | RE 

a in hand. Mr. Perkins was engaged as |‘ Board of Works for the Westminster District : 

Touken and Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of| Report of the Street. cleansing and Gaaitery 

wn oy oe Porm the builders, The Saree meee te pac 1Dg “ ai sents 

me a mere oblong, consisting of | Metchim, Parliament-street. 

prey. nave, and western eer, without the better lighting by gas of such places as 
dim. co Chapel. The structure is of unusual | Whitehall, Parliament-street, the Broad yer 
 naions, the nave alone being 80 ft. long.|tuary, Victoria-street, Kensington-road, an 

was determined to rebuild the nave, and to | Exhibition-road is rightly recommended. 





and east window, which are private gifts, is | 


Miscellanea, 





Archaeological Tour.—A number of mem- 
bers of the Darham and Northumberland Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society have been on 
a tour through a portion of their district, which is 
well known to be rich in antiquarian remains. 
The party, among whom were Dr. Bruce and 
Canon Greenwell, went to Low Row Station 
from Newcastle, and were met there by Mr. 
Chas. Ferguson and others from Carlisle, who 
conducted them to Naworth Castle, the entrée of 
which had been granted by the proprietor. 
Having, under the guidance of Mr. George 
Howard, inspected the objects of interest with 
which the castle abounds, the company were 
entertained with a paper by Mr. Ferguson, 
giving an historical and descriptive account of 
the ancient fortress. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to Lanercost Abbey, the history and archi- 
tectural features of which were explained in a 
paper read by Mr. C. Ferguson, and the joint 
production of that gentleman and his brother, 
Mr. R. Ferguson. The company then drove to 
the Roman encampment, Birdoswald, the history 
and leading features of which were explained by 
Dr. Bruce, and from thence to Gilsland, where 
most of them remained for the night. Next day 
portions of the Roman wall in the same neigh- 
| bourhood were to be visited, under the guidance 
| of Dr. Bruce. 





| Social Science Association.—The arrange- 
| ments for the congress, to be held in Newcastle 
| next September, are proceeding very favourably. 
| Great interest in its success is manifested by the 
| leading inhabitants of the town. Amongst the 
| special questions to be discussed in the various 
{sections are these :—Education Department— 
| 1. The education of miners’ children; 2. Amal- 
| gamation of schools; 3. Grading of schools so 
'as to place the highest education within the 
| reach of the greatest number; 4. Education in 
‘science. ‘These subjects are provisional, on the 
| Education Bill passing. Health Department— 
|1. What is the best method of disposing of 
| sewage and animalexcreta? 2. What modifica- 
| tions are desirable in the existing sanitary laws 
|and administration with a view to make them 
‘compulsory instead of permissive? 3. What 
| legislative measures ought to be taken to 
/remedy the adulteration of food? Economy of 
| Trade Department—1. Partnerships of industry. 
|2. Is it desirable that the railways should 
become the property of the State? 3. Merchant 
Shipping Code. 4. By what means maya better 
distribution of labour in Eogland be effected ? 
5. Courts of arbitration between employers and 


‘employed. 6. Colonisation as a part of the 


policy of the State. 


Railway under Carnarvon Castle.—Tie 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
have added another link to their system by 
connecting the Carnarvon line with the Cambrian 
and Llanberis railways, thus opening up for rail- 
way traffic the Welsh slate quarries, and com- 
pleting a direct communication with the Great 
Western system in South Wales. This janction 
has been effected by making a line directly 
through the ancient borough of Carnarvon. Mr. 
Baker, engineer of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, has done this in a 
very complete manner, but antiquaries who have 
learned to reverence the birth-place of the first 
Prince of Wales will probably be shocked to 
learn that the difficulties of the undertaking were 
such that the engineer has been compelled to 
drive shafts through the shale rock upon which 
the foundations of Carnarvon Castlestand. The 
works, though only one mile and a half in extent, 
are very heavy throughout, and where not 
tunnelled have retaining walls 10 ft. thick and 
50 ft. high. The completion of the connexion 
was celebrated on Tuesday. 


The Working Men’s Club Union.—The 
dramatic performance at St. George’s Hall, by 
Sir Charles Young and other amateurs, ladies 
as well as gentlemen, which was recently 
postponed in consequence of serious illness 
in the families of two of the company, will 
positively take place on Wednesday, the 
13th inst. Mrs. Hermann Vezin has kindly un- 
dertaken to play Lady Montreville, in Lord Lyt- 
ton’s drama of “The Rightful Heir.” The 
performance is on behalf of the fands of a society 
which is doing much towards ameliorating the 
habits and promoting the interests of the 
working classes of this country —“ The Working 
Men’s Clab and Institute Union. 
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Window Gardening.—The annual show of 
the Society for Promoting Window Gardening 
has been held in Great Dean’s-yard, ree aaie 
ster. The operations of this society ex 
the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. Jobn, 
Westminster, and from this district, with its 
narrow streets and close courts, was collected a 
large number of plants—fuchsias, geraniums, 
and others; the first-named being the most 
numerous. General prizes were awarded in two 
classes : — 1st, to working men or women for 
fachsias, for geraniums, and for other planis ; 
2nd, to children in parochial, national, infant, 
Sunday, and ragged schools for the same divi- 
sions. The prizes consisted of medals and money. 
Besides these there were local prizes appro- 
priated to each district, and im this division a 
third class was added, namely, the parish work- 
houses. Some exhibitors had chosen plants of 
an unusual character for window gardening : one 
exhibited a plant of ivy trained into a scroll 
pattern; another sent a Virginian creeper; a 
third had cultivated a green bulbous- 
rooted plant with broad leaves and a spike of 
green flowers, more curious than beautifal. It 
is notable that only one sent a rose. On the 
whole, however, the display was considered to 
be much superior to those of former years. The 

Ear] of Shaftesbury distributed the prizes. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—Some months ago 
the Freemasons of Gloucestershire expressed a 
wish to undertake the restoration of some distinct 
portion of the Gloucester Cathedral, and it was 
suggested that they should provide the new 





reredos, at a cost then estimated at 6001. A 
committee was appointed by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge; the 6001. were raised; and at a 
recent meeting it was ordered that a communi- 
cation should be made to the dean to the effect 
that “the Freemasons are prepared with the | 
600L, the amount which they were led to believe | 
the restoration of the reredos would cost, and are | 
most anxious to undertake that work ; but that 
the committee do not believe it possible to 
obtain a larger subscription.” The cost of the | 
reredos, as designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, is ex- | 
pected to be about 2,0001. 


New Streets in connexion with the 
Holborn Viaduct.—A new street in connexion | 
with the Holborn Viaduct has been opened for | 
traffic. It rans from St. Sepulchre’s Church on | 
the Viaduct, and over the London, Chatham, and | 
Dover Railway into the Farringdon-road. The | 
entire length of this street is about 600 ft., with | 
& carriage-way of 30 ft., and two footways of | 
10 ft. each: the gradient is 1 in45. Another new 
street which is in course of formation from the | 
Holborn-circus to Fleet-street, and the footway 
on that part of the eastern portion of it leading | 
from Holborn-circus to Shoe-lane, has also been 
opened to the public. The width of this street | 
and of the pavements will be the same as in the | 
other case. 


4 Big Nuisance.—The Rock says an archi- | 
tect has issued a pamphlet, in which he states | 
his desire to build an immense national mauso- | 
leum. [No doubt.] The building is to contain | 
space for the interment of 2,000,000 bodies. The | 
style is to be Gothic; and for size and magnifi- | 
cence St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s at Rome will be. 
[no : would be] to this new building as dwarfs | 
are toa giant! The time has gone by for enter- | 
taining such a preposterous notion as thus boxing | 
up 2,000,000 bodies. 

Railway Traffic Receipts. — The traffic 
receipts of railways in the United Kingdom for | 
the week ending June 19, amounted, on 13,766 | 
miles, to 831,8841., and for the corresponding | 
week in 1869, on 13,579 miles, to 792,5801 , show- 
ing an increase of 187 miles, and of 39,3041. The 
gross receipts on fourteen of the principal rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom amounted for the 
week, on 10,007 miles, to 685,4391 , and for the 
om «ged weck last year, on 9,865 miles, to 

, -» Showing on incre: i 
of 29,4231, g ase of 142 miles and 


Worcester Cathedral Restoration.—A 
fortnight ago it was stated that Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s revised estimate for completing the work 
amounted to 15,0001, and that Lord Dudley 
offered 5,0001., and the Dean and Chapter 2,0001., 
leaving 8,0001. to be raised by the public of the 
diocese of Worcester. Of that amount 5 5601. 
have already been promieed. : 


St. Pancras.— Mr. Henry Hewitt Bridgman 
has been appointed by the vestry sceleais dar. 
veyor to the northern district. Another assistant 
surveyor is to be appointed. 


\ 
| 





Workmen’s International Exhibition, 
1870.—The honorary secretaries have sent a 
letter to the Times, announcing that her Majesty 
has consented to become patroness of the Exhi- 
bition, which is about to be opened at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, and asking those 
willing to assist for the loan of shrubs and 
flowers, offering to award certificates of merit 
for first-class plants. The exhibition is to be 
opened on Saturday, the 16th inst., by the Prince 
of Wales for her Majesty. 


Property Sale, Malvern.—Mesars. Bentley 
& Hill, of eee offered for sale three lots 
of a freehold and tithe-free building site, situate 
near Church-street, in the centre of the town, 
and adjoining the Gentlemen’s Club. The re- 
strictions of the land of the Grange Estate, of 
which this land is a portion, prevented the land 
being sold. The reserve price was 6s. 6d. per 
yard, and the bidding reached only 5s. 9d. per 
yard. No shops or public resort of any kind can 
be erected on the Grange Estate. 

The Kew Landing Pier, Douglas, Isle of 
an.—This structure, the cost of which has 
been nearly 50,0001., having been completed to 
a certain extent, has been opened for the landing 
and embarkation of passengers. The pier, 
which is 1,080 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and has 20 ft. 
depth of water at low-water, spring tides, is con- 
structed of concrete blocks, from designs by 
Mr. Coode, C.E., and bas been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Powell, C.E. 


Accidents.— On Saturday,at the iron-foundry 
of Messrs. Fawcett & Preston, Liverpool, two 
travelling cranes, employed to remove a heavy 
“ condenser,” about 7} tons weight, gave way, 
and brought down men with it from a height of 
20 ft. One man was killed on the spot, another 
died on Saturday, and athird on Sunday. Nine 
others were also seriously injured. 


Zeague against Strikes.— The delegates Mr. W 


of more than a hundred societies of Roman 
Catholic workmen of Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Hungery, im a meeting at Cologne, 
have adopted a resolution by which they invite 
the members of the various atsociations to which 
they belong tot to take part in any strike. 


Timber Yards in Towns.—Theo recent fire 
in a timber-yard at the East end of London 
will agaiu lead disinterested people to consider 
whether or not some judicious legislation, with 
a view to prevent the piling up of inflammable 
materials in positions threatening the public 
safety, is necessary. 


“Up ina Balloon, Boys !"”—A New O:leans 
inventor proposes to avoid over-crowding in 
great cities by suspending wooden houses in the 
air to balloons, which could be chained to the 
earth! The absurdity of the thing is so 
supreme that it becomes amusing. 


Value of Land at Turnham-green.— 
Fourteen lots of Mr. Whittingham’s sale by 
auction, at the Roebuck Inn, on the 29th ult., 
having frontages to the London-road, at Turn- 
ham-green, and near to the railway station, 
were sold for 2,4361., being at the rate of 5,340. 
per acre. 


“Indian Public Works.” —Sir Bartle 
Frere’s interesting paper, read some short time 
ago before the East-India Association, was dis- 
cussed in the Room of the Society of Arts, on 
Wednesday last. 


“Charta Perfecta.” — Messrs, Jenner & 
Knewstub have sent us two or three quiresof note- 
paper under this title, at various prices, and it 
seems particularly good. Thank you, Messrs. 
Jenner & Knewstub. 


The Corinth Caral.—It is stated that the 
company for cutting the Corinth Canal has 
finally been established, with a capital of 
50,000,000 drachmas (1,700,0001.). 


Taunton Local Board of Health—Mr. 
James H. Smith has been elected surveyor to 
this Board. 


Paving.—A machine for paving has been 
invented in France, which will lessen the labour, 
it is said, of a very laborious occupation. 

Manchester Abattoir Competition.—We 
hear that the three premiums have been awarded 
to three Manchester architects. 

Mr. John W. Papworth, Architect.—We 
hear with extreme regret of the death of this 
gentleman, after a long and painful illness. 

The Bruce Monument,— Mr. George 
Cruikshank has completed his model, and we 
will take an early opportunity to look at it. 


houses, for Mr. J. West 
Mr. Frank E. Thicke, architect :— 
Foster 


Sandwich, Kent. 


For the gas fittings to the above :— 
Faraday & Son (accepted) 





TENDERS. 


For the erection of new Congregati 
lecture-hall, Stamford-hill. ‘Mr. T, Chtfetld Olek uted 












































architect :-— 
Pearson £64,653 4 7 
Byers BBG ..niscinserscceesenneens 47,205 0 0 
OIE cc sdescrinnanehiadeetsie 43,990 0 0 
WB kevcscrsccsevessecvencsséveese 43,208 0 0 
Young & Skipper ............ 43,195 0 0 





For building a house and shop in the Camberwell New. 
road, for Mr. Peak :— 
Shapley 





















& Webster... cccecersices.. 00s £889 0 0 
I caniniiionsnsnceiaasiaunitiadcaships ohne 647 0 0 
ICING TATE TOE 642 00 
Brown (accepted) ..........cccsssecees 590 0 0 
DOWD icin ceitst ctipitbmnctencesees 420 0 0 
SID scenerceshscininscisssnsiipiehiniessin} 324 0 0 

For mansion and offices, near Leatherhead, § 

. W. Lee. Mr, T. Royse Lysaght, architect :— 
TRCN, visiinins siksinniebitiinlipindieestinnsbel £9,228 0 0 
I’Anson ... 8,912 0 0 
Gammon & Sons .......... 8,859 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .... 8,836 0 0 
Mansfield & Price .... a. 8,754 0 0 
pe OS aoe en 8,587 0 0 
Trollo 00 
Sh 00 
Nighti 0 0 
Perry & Co, 700 
Higgs 00 
Simpso 00 
Conder 00 
Hill & Sons 00 
Brass 00 
Batchelar 0 0 














£3,873 0 0 
G 3,791 0 : 
Macey ........ 3,700 0 
Merritt & Ashby inssuraieoteliessease 3,331 0 0 
C. A. Hailey ....0...:00000 tvishinlensis 3,283 0 0 





For additions to the Union Workhoase, Eastry, nei? 
Mr. T, E, Knightley, architect :~ 




















Crabb & Vaughan ,,... eee . ; 
Nightingale ........0.. . 5,¢ 

wl. S300 0 0 

Matthews ......ccscereees aikoiiws: eee. 

Smith 6,049 0 0 

‘comme , 4,964 4 8 

00 

4 0 0 

310 0 

0 

00 

Dowl, Dove, & Co.. oe 63 0 e 

NSE IEE i RE ot 4,620 0 0 

DIE 4 cas dnidicises ites ctdbcncteinin ves — - ; 
1 a cisrdnctdccdebibbedsedenes 4, . 

nae wae fe 
Adcock & Rees....cccseeresererssseee 4,497 





For four shops, with fronts complete, ot Kingslon* 
gests for the North London Railway Company. 


Horne, arebitect :— i 





sevenooocesse £2,847 0 0 
peggy oan at 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan 2,767 4 : 
Kelly, Brothers ......secceceresee in 6 8 
Scrivener & White bob ee 
Watts 0... 0..cccercsecccorensesenvener ees 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 2,550 : > 
Wicks, Bangs, & Oo. (accepted) 2,526 





Killingback & Rad 0 
Mann 


wW 








0 
see aeeauteccecenseeer onto ry 0 

a oe 0 
0 








architect :— 
. H. Barden, £3,725 0 0 


Nutt (aecepted) 





aeewetene 


urrey, fur 


0 


0 


f Guardians, 5 


tect. Quantities lied by Mr. 8, B. W sting 
Axford & While eoeest eins 0 
Kilby . 13,480 0 0 
Brown 13,200 0 0 
Ashb 19 Bi WOW odie. et: ins secesocse 13,100 0 0 
Conder o» 13,002 0 9 
Higgs 12,567 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ............... 12,560 0 0 
Scrivener & White.................. T2, 00 
Dove, Brothers s..iccrvseemsenee 12,895 0 9 
——¥ 1220 0 6 
’ 00 
King & B0m8 on... csscccseseeees ee 12,278 0 0 
For building house on plot 15, Kensington High 

Improvement (exclasive of party-walls), for 5 om 

Broadbridge. Mr. Josiah Houle, arcinect :-— 

Chamberlain, Brothers ............ £1,315 0 0 
M 1,257 0 0 
Cooke & Green 1,147 0 0 
OD ans visik nce cdipteghitenccakaincss 1,149 0 0 
Langmead & Way ..ccssccsenee 130 0 0 
Stimpson ........cccves 1,125 0 0 
Temple & Forster ..,...... os. 1,125 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..........ccceve 1,078 0 0 

For the erection of a villa residence at Cardiff, Mr, W, 

D. Blessley, architect. Quantities supplied :—~ 

WP asccnnetoensenevepesvesceschessivesess £700 0 0 
CUR OS PUR... Hnceiscitsrtebicescscess 690 0 0 
cvecocestcvessenueveseveerscosboceos 630 6 0 
Price (accepted) ......... - 67 00 


For Norwich Lunatic Asylum, Mr. RB. M. Phipson, 


For works at Hill-side, Cricklewood, in finishing ive 
wood, Manor House, Dulwich, 


For roads and excavation at St, Pancras Schoo’ 
Leavesden Woodside :— 


—— nl Seatn fo 
For the wood fit {including those for the dinive 


hall % and room buildings) at the new ¥°." 
house, os Holloway, for the Board © 
Mary, lehegton: Mr. & 


W 


hat 


con 


J. 50 








1 and 
archi. 


street 
James 


rr. W, 


ipson, 


New. 


y, for 


g five 
lwich, 


r 


hinivg: 


pS, St 
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Z _ have received a letter from 
Surrey Drovers Inn. ‘We ve 
‘A. Wright, complaining of proceedings as to 
oor (printed in our last); but must leave them 
to settle it with the architect, 
LL 


~~ 0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. §.-Col. C.—B. y.—8.-A. & W.-8. B. 8.—H. 0.-C. 8.— 
J, Me.D.—D. W. B—& Brot. —B. BE. N.—Messrs. W.—E. BH. H.— 
w.W-J.F-N. & Co—J. 6.—J. H. &—T. 0-5. L.—J. W. B.— 
Vy) H.-J. P.-E B—W. 7. FA. M.—C. 0. H—W. J. NE. G 
A yd. P.-G. 8B. ©. B—-Competitor,—A. W. B. 

We ‘are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


dresses. 
«“ statements of facts, Hate of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


by the name 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors, 


————— 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be respon sible for Test1- 
yotats left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 


oxiy should be sent. 

4a NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, iptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications 8 be addressed to the 
Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on TH URSDAY. 


RENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
Either PLAIN, or BRONZED in the Highest 
Style of Art, consisting of :— 
Lamp Columns, Dwarf Gas Pillars, Candelabra, Gas 
Brackets, Lamps, Lanterns, &c, 
Public Fountains, Garden Fountains, Drinking Foun- 
tains, Cascades, &c., varying in Price from 51, to — 
Entrance Gates, Railings, isading, Park Fencing, 
Balcony Panels, Staircase, Balusters, Newels, Verandahs, 
Finials, Cresting, Stable a &ec, 
Statues, Vases, Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables 


Flower Baskets, &c. 


TURNER & ALLEN 

have now, in addition to their own, the Pattern Books and 
Supplementary Catalogues of Messrs. Barbezat & Co., of 
Paris, which they are supplying in one complete volume, 
containing several thousand very choice 

DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 

MENTAL IRON WORK, at 25s. each, 
Forwarded on receipt of amount, 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, 
[HE TIMBER MERCHANTS POCKET 


COMPANION. 4th edition, 
By CHARLES GANE, Timber Merebant, Wisbeach, 
cians gs by post, four stamps. 


ROH I@GE2@ CTs 


RE-ISSUE of the following STANDARD WORKS 
ai pa by 
J. JOBBINS,' 3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


aiiedae An ANALYSIS of 
ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
EXHIBICING some of the BEST EXAMPLES in GREAT 


From Drawings and Measurements taken on the spot by F. T. 

. DOLLMAN and J. R. JOBBINA, 

In Forty Parts, 2s, 6d. each ; opie Volumes, bound in cloth, 
as, 


5 
DETAILS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Ueasured and Drawn from Existing Fxamples. 
nse By J. K. OOLLING, Arebitect, 
Thirty-eight Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or iu Two Volumes, bound in 
cloth, 5 guineas. 


GOTHIC ORNAMENTS: bei 


EXAMPLES of ENRICHED 
ARCO Re Ee, DETAILS and ACORSS ORIES of the 


By JAMES K, COLLING, Architect, 
Ju Forty-eight Parts, 3s, each ; or in Two Volumes, bound in cloth, 


; 7 
EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUC- 


TION. Intended 
MAN and thane aR Ls MSMOIRE for the PROFESSIONAL 


ig & series of Work: Drawings large seale 
bat Arrangement and Detaile “e carrying out the 
In Bighte pern® Fequisite for Public and Private difices. 
ighty Parts, 28. 6d. each ; or in Four Volumes, bound in cloth, 


s 12 
J. JOBBIN, 2, Warwick-court, Holborn, London, W.C. 


NEW EDITION OF 8: 
T . Bre on, OF SIR x, FAIRBAIBW'S WORK ON IRON. 


APPLICATION of OAST and 


WROUGAT IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES, 
Fourth edition ot: PAIRBAIRN, Bart. C. 


gz 
Experiments om Pre een revised, with Addi including 
Sia hao ee See eae ee 
Works by the same Author, fully illustrated. 
JXON SHIP BUILDING, its History and 
TRE ATISE. day (lately published), price 18+. 
«Se ade MULES and lbagroRK, 
T +Y rn volum 16 
ny SEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS, 


ond, and Third Series, price 
A 1s. 64. each, 
——t: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 


- Price 4s, ; Post-free, 4s, 44, 
I AXTON'S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
“ny tll the Building reds we Suilders, Orntractors, Surveyors, 


tT ov 























sed 
anton MOSGaN & Casa wet «made out. 
1 be ordered of any Bookseller in the kingdom. 


a Series of | 


6 ‘WORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
OMES.” 


The new and il! 


To be hed uh the Oc re Society for 

of the ty for T the Condition 
the Labouring Hall, mig hd 7s. Also 
shect, with Specifiestions, & 


ARTNERSHIP. — An artistic ARCHI- 


TECT, of emperience, desires the above in a well-estab'ished 
—.. Londom preferred.— Address, No. 403, Office of “Tae 


UNI TOR PARTN ERSHIP.—The Adver- 
J Tous to ina JONIOR PARTNERSHIP with an 
ceirg he Wea of Hngand prota lds 38, Ss 














PARTNERSHIP.— A Young ARCHITECT, 


jast out of his articles with a gentleman in 1 practi 
Midland town, is desirous of an ENGAGSMENT with a ee 
house in or the country, to improve himelf in practical 
work for a year or two, with a view to Pa: taership or Purc>ase. 
— ences ~Apply, 8. B. 8. Brightwell Farm, Walling - 


Bf pttttcge SPECIFICATIONS, &c. 


A SURVEYOR, of ereat practical experience, is desirous of 

meeting with an ENGAGEMENT, tempora-y or enn 

either for om, or for estimating, 4 &c. First-rate 
e ctised in Builders’ accou —Address, 

6, Southerton-street, Grove-road, Sameueen” teas 


({REAT MANUFACTORY of IRON 


BOILERS in Brussels.—An active PARTNER REQUIRE 
to manufacture in Brossels boilers with English iron =~ oh ~ 
particulars, apply to Mr. A. MAURICE, 13, Vvistock-row, Covent- 


OROUGH of PORTSMOUTH.—The Cor- 
Porat'on of the Borough of Portsmouth BEQUIRE the ser- 
vices of TWO INSPECTORS of private or howe Drainage Works. 
It is indispens .ble that they be good and quick dranughtemen, and 
have had practical expert ia similar works under 
Loeal Boards of Health ; and it is requested that none but those 
meng sd ice aie App'y, stating terms, 
erence” previous . to Mr. J. B. GREATORSX, CB. 
Borough Engineer, Laadport Ha'l, Portsmoa*h. - 


MPETITION and other ARCHITEC- 

J TURAL DRAWINGS, Designing in form or colour, Per- 

5 eg Pen and Ink Etching, Quantities, Working Drawings, &e. 
pils Wanted.—Address, 399, Office of “ The Builder.” 


























O JOINERS,—A small quantity of WO 
rede a fate ie os, 


AN TED aa AND SURVEYORS’ CLERKS, 
a em 


expected, where last 
; nen Ls employed, and how long, to care of 








WANTED, a MILL SAWYER. 
where last cupleyed, to ALPRED WOFLEY Banden one a 





TO MARBLE AND STONE MASONS. 
W ANTED, immediately, a first-rate HAND 
tdhees A oat —_ ears WORK. One who can cut 
Maticnnt Sune wenn ing wages, &c. to W. H. TARRANT, 


W ANTED, a LOADER, on a Lime, Tile, 

Brick, Slate, Timber, and Stone Yard, a few miles out of 

London, to personally load up carts, There is a house to live in, 

ag rong ty who enane enemy asimilar position —Apply, 
’ handw: stati 

P ey ees og fall particulars and wages re- 


\ ANTED, a first-class STAIRCASE 


HAND. None but those who can supply good re’erences 
reed apply, stating refer od : 
pt rf ~ ences, and wher: lass employed, to T. A. 














ANTED, an experienced Man, of good 

address, well versed in accounts, and with some knowledge 

of bailding materials. Applications by letter only ;*and those which 

— a page a3 to age, salary, and previous engage- 
mm wil) meet rst atten - " 

Sona A tion.—Adiress, Z, A. Mudie’s, 15, 


TO PLUMBERS, 
W ANTED, a PLUMBER, one who has no 
objection to fill up time with paint: &c,— Address, stating 
wages, THOS. COOPER, Plumber, Newmarker, Sufi. 


ANTED, TWO WORKING FORE- 

MEN for abroad, who understand iron pile-driving and rock- 
dri!ling.—Apply by letter, ting wages, toT. R. Mr. Miller’s, Little 
College-street, Westminster. 


W ANTED, in the Country, JOINER’S 
WORK, Sashes ‘and Frames, Stairs, Handrails, or H ouses 

— to fit up complete. Labour only.—Address, 431, Office of * The 
milder. 


ANTED, a first-class practical JOINER, 


to take charge of Machine-room. Must have had experience 
in similar situations.—Apply 192, Albany-street. 




















TO ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, &, 
A GENTLEMAN is WANTED to ASSIST 
in SUPERINTEN DING the DRAWING and MATHEMATICAL 
CLASSE® of the Engineering Department of a Public Institution, 
In addition to competency in f-echand and engineering drawing. in- 
cluding surveying, and in @' mentary wathematics, it will be a j 
recommendation if be has tom + nrac‘ic»] acquaintance with building 
or epgineering constrve'icn, § Jary 150% for the fir.t year.—W itten 
pplications, with strat t of quVifications, experience, &c. to b> | 
addressed to GEO, R. JELLICOER, Esq. 79, Pall-mall ~.W | 





\ ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 
JUNIR ASSISTANT. Salary, 1/. a week.—Appl+, by letter 
on'y, to W. J. GREEN, 5, Queen-squere, Westminster, 8. W. 





TO PLUMBERS, 
\ ANTED, a first-class THREE-BRANCH 


HAND, for a permanency. Must be a therough plumber, 
and steady. References required.—Address, J. H. r. Taylor, 


House Agent, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 





ASFORD LOCAL BOARD. _—APPOINT- 


MENT of SURVEYOR.—The Rasferd Loca! Bosrd aredesirons 
of recsiving APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES for the office of 
SURVEYOR, whose duties also comprise those of Inspector of | 
Nui I tor under the Workshop Regulaton Act. The 





salary is 1257. per annum, and the person appointed wil! be requir-d 
te devote his whele time to the duties of bis office. Applic«tions in 
the handwriting of the candidate, tegether with testimonials of 
recent date, to be sen* to me on or before SATURDAY, the 30:.: of 


JULY instant.—By '° 
R. B. SPENCER, Clerk to the said Board. 
Public Offices, Basford, Ju'y 5th, 1870. 


ARPENTER and JOINER.—WANTED, 

} on a gentleman’s estate, a Man of thorongh capability and ex- 
peri with doubted stahility ani integrity of character.— | 
Apply, stating particulars of the last sitastion. previous experience, | 
numbers in family, wages, &«. to Mr. JOHN VERNON, Bail ff, 
Buckhusst Pa’ k, Suaning-hill, Berks. 


PIL.—WANTED, in the Office of a 

Surveyor in good practice, and who has some large surveys 
now on hand, a well-educsted YOUTH as ARTICLEY PUPIL —For 
terms and amount of vremiam required, address ALPHA, at 
Brown’s Advertising Office, 4, Little George-street, Westminster 
Abbey. 

















PIL WANTED, by an established 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering Firm in the City of London. 

Premium moderate.—Apply, R. B. Messrs, Waterlow & Son, Birehin- 
lane, London, E.C. 


TO FURNITURE DESIGNERS. - : "4 
JV ANTED, in a Cabinetmaker’s Firm, in 
the South of Eogland, an experienced DRAUGHTSMAN 


and DESIGNER, accustomed to produce working drawings.— 
Address, stating salary required, &c 394, Office of ** Tne Bailder.” 


WANTED, a good FIGURE PAINTER 
Gus a 3 be i te T. W. CAMM, Artist in Stained 








\ ANTED, a thoroughly good FIG 

CARVER.—Apply to W. H. 45, Hoiloway-street, Bxeter, 
fiom Ten a.m. until Six p.m. on TUESDAY, where the drawings 
may be seen. The work is to be done in Devonshire. 


\W ANTED, an experienced CLERK to a 
BUILDER acd DECORATOR. State salary and particulars, 
Address, J. J. K..4, P ont-street, 8. W. 


~e~* (TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &:. 
, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK. Well up ia prime cost, measuring, and all offics- 
work. Eight yesrs’ experience. Good references. Towa or country. 
Addr ss, W. H. Wellington-terrace, Wellington-road, Cam- 
berwell, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, byaQUANTITY SURVEYOR 


and MEASURKER, of twenty years’ practical experience, 
a temp y ENGAGEMENT or otherwise upon a job of quantities 














HOP FOREMAN. — WANTED, for a 

Builder's Shop in the country, a"thorough, pusbing, practical 

Man, able to Take sole Charge of a Joiner’s Shop. One accustomed 

to machinery preferred.—Ap ly, stating, age, wages required, aud 

fall particulars, by letter, to G. H. D. 35, De Besuvoir-crescent, Ds 
Beauvotr-road, London, N. 


or measuring. Can abstract and bili expeditiously.—Address, SUR- 
VEYOR, Mr. Rafe, Stationer, North Ea), Croydon. No objection to 


the provinces, 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


MACHINE JOINER. Can make patterns, and thoroughly 
derstands machinery. Has had six years’ practice in « large fac- 








HE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas Com- 
pany are desirous of ENGAGING a person thoroughly com- 
petent to act as CLERK of WORKS under the Engineer, during the 
construction of a Brick Gasoolder Tank, The salary will be 22 2s. 
per week. Applications, stating qualifications, and previous engage 
ments in a Hike capacity, accompanied with testimonials, to be 
add essed to the SECRETARY, on panes he 12:h of JOLY, 1870, 

endorsed “ Application for Clerk of Wor' 
8. B. DARWIN, Secret 


Te MODEL MAKERS.—WANTED, a 
8 





y and Engi 





ood ARCHITECTURAL MODELLER in Cardboard.—Avply 
ELEVEN and ONS, at the Office of Mr, DENNISON, 


between 
33, King-street, Cheapside. 


HE Sewers Committee of the Parish of 

_ Harlow invite APPLICATIONS from ENGINEERS and 

Others will'ng to make a SURVEY ani recomm ond a SCHEME for 

the effectual Drainage and Di of the Sewage of the Parish. 

Applications, stating terms, to be sent, on or before WRDNESDAY, 

the 13th inst, to CHARLES W. CAVE, Esq. Solicitor, Harlow, the 
Clerk to the Sewers Committee. 


HE VESTRY of ST. PANCRAS require 

the services of an ASSISTANT SURV4YOR. Salary 1002. per 

annum, with a conditi-nal annual .nercase of 5%, to a maximem of 

1302. per annum. Candidates must be petween 25 and 35 years of 

age. ‘he person elected will be required to commence duty imme- 

diately, and to reside in the parish. The appointment to be de ter- 
minable 








t date, and not exceeding six st 
nag woo gg byes not later than 7 HURSDAY, the 14th instant. 
Candidates to attend at the Ve try-hall King’s-road, Pancras-road, 
sn MONDAY, the 18th instant, at FOUR o'clock in the afternoon, 


No traveliing or oth.r expenses allowed on any occasion of attend- 





THOS. EOCLESTON GIBB, Vestry 





a order, 
a Veatry Otfces, Jaly 6, 1870, 


tory ia the north of England, fom which reference can b> givea.— 
Address, A. B. Post-office, Bitlericay, Busex. 


ANTED, by a steady, energetic Young 

Map, a SITUATION as SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS Is 

quick at accounts, used to measuring up work, and has filled a pre- 
vious situation. —Address, H. H. 35a, Old-street, St, Luke's, 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOY MENT, by an expe- 
rienced MACHINIST, used to the saw-bench and general 
machinery in joiners’ shop, Seven years in last place, Town or 
evuntry.—Address, A. WiLLING, 115, Gosweil-road, C erken well. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
A7ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER. Willing vo article himself for a few 
years.—Address, H. P. 104, Lapgford-rvad, Keatish Town. 





TO BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Job, 

by a thorenghly tieat Man. Towa or country. Aged 33.—Ad- 
dress, G. W. 264, Markham-street, Che'sea. 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
REMAN of BRICKLAYSRS,' or to Take Charge o! 
Job. war up in siting out work. Good references. —Ad dress, 
W. H. Mr. Amsdon, 24, Lower Tulse-hill, Brixton. 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
ht pert , and con- 
CLERK of WORKS. ——s y - 


vorsant with the management Tae ea etl nonials.— Adaeee, 
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window Gardening.—The annual show of 
the Society for Promoting Window Gardening 
has been held in Great Dean’s-yard, Westmiu- 
ster. The operations of this society extend over 
the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, and from this district, with its 
narrow streets and close courts, was collected a 
number of plants—fuchsias, geraniums, 
and others; the first-named being the most 
numerous. General prizes were awarded in two 
classes : — lst, to working men or women for 
fachsias, for geraniums, and for other plants ; 
2nd, to children in parochial, national, infant, 
Sunday, and ragged schools for the same divi- 
sions. The prizes consisted of medals and money. 
Besides these there were local prizes appro- 
priated to each district, and in this division a 
third class was added, namely, the parish work- 
houses. Some exhibitors had chosen plants of 
an unusual character for window gardening : one 
exhibited a plant of ivy trained imto a scroll 
pattern; another sent a Virginian creeper; a 
third had cultivated a large green bulbous. 
rooted plant with broad leaves and a spike of 
green flowers, more curious than beautifal. It 
is notable that only one sent a rose. On the 
whole, however, the display was considered to 
be much superior to those of former years. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury distributed the prizes. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—Some months ago 
the Freemasons of Gloucestershire expressed a 
wish to undertake the restoration of some distinct 
portion of the Gloucester Cathedral, and it was 
suggested that they should provide the new 
reredos, at a cost then estimated at 6001. A 
committee was appointed by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge; the 6001. were raised; and at a 


recent meeting it was ordered that a communi- | 


cation should be made to the dean to the effect 
that “the Freemasons are prepared with the 
6001., the amount which they were led to believe 
the restoration of the reredos would cost, and are 
most anxious to undertake that work ; but that 
the committee do not believe it possible to 
obtain a larger subscription.” The cost of the 
reredos, as designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, is ex- 
pected to be about 2,0001. 


New Streets in connexion with the 
Holborn Viaduct.—A new street in connexion 
with the Holborn Viaduct has been opened for 
traffic. It runs from St. Sepulchre’s Church on 
the Viaduct, and over the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway into the Farringdon-road. The 
entire length of this street is about 600 ft., with 
a carriage-way of 30 ft., and two footways of 
10 ft. each: the gradient is 1 in 45. Another new 
street which is in course of formation from the 
Holborn-circus to Fleet-street, and the footway 
on that part of the eastern portion of it leading 
from Holborn-circus to Shoe-lane, has also been 
opened to the public. The width of this street 
and of the pavements will be the same as in the 
other case. 


A Big Nuisance.—The Rock says an archi- 
tect has issued a pamphlet, in which he states 
his desire to build an immense national mauso- 
leum. [No doubt.] The building is to contain 
space for the interment of 2,000,000 bodies. The 
style is to be Gothic; and for size and magnifi- 
cence St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s at Rome will be 
[no : would be] to this new building as dwarfs 
are toa giant! The time has gone by for enter- 
taining such a preposterous notion as thus boxing 
up 2,000,000 bodies. 

Railway Traffic Receipts. — The traffic 
receipts of railways in the United Kingdom for 
the week ending June 19, amounted, on 13,766 


miles, to 831,8841., and for the corresponding | 


week in 1869, on 13,579 miles, to 792,5801 , show- 
ing an increase of 187 miles, and of 39,3041. The 
gross receipts on fourteen of the principal rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom amounted for the 
week, on 10,007 miles, to 685,4397 , and for the 
corresponding weck last year, on 9,865 miles, to 
656,0171., showing on increase of 142 miles and 
of 29,4221. 


‘Worcester Cathedral Restoration.—A 
fortnight ago it was stated that Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s revised estimate for completing the work 
amounted to 15,000/., and that Lord Dudley 
offered 5,0001., and the Dean and Chapter 2,0001., 
leaving 8,0001. to be raised by the public of the 
diocese of Worcester. Of that amount 5,5601. 
have already been promised. : 


St. Pancras.— Mr. Henry Hewitt Bridgman 
has been appointed by the vestry saniahaieh tr 
veyor to the northern district. Another assistant 
surveyor is to be appointed. 


Workmen’s International Exhibition, 
1870.—The honorary secretaries have sent a 
letter to the Times, announcing that her Majesty 
has consented to become patroness of the Exhi- 
bition, which is about to be opened at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, and asking those 
willing to assist for the loan of shrubs and 
flowers, offering to award certificates of merit 
for first-class plants. The exhibition is to be 
opened on Saturday, the 16th inst., by the Prince 
of Wales for her Majesty. 

Property Sale, Malvern.—Messrs. Bentley 
& Hill, oy Sameer offered for sale three lots 
of a freehold and tithe-free building site, situate 
near Church-street, in the centre of the town, 
and adjoining the Gentlemen’s Club. The re- 
strictions of the land of the Grange Estate, of 
which this land is a portion, prevented the land 
being sold, The reserve price was 6s. 6d. per 
yard, and the bidding reached only 5s. 9d. per 
yard. No shops or public resort of any kind can 
be erected on the Grange Estate. 

The Kew Landing Pier, Douglas, Isle of 
Mfan.—This structure, the cost of which has 
been nearly 50,0001., having been completed to 
a certain extent, has been opened for the landing 
and embarkation of passengers. The pier, 
which is 1,080 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and has 20 ft. 
depth of water at low-water, spring tides, is con- 
structed of concrete blocks, from designs by 
Mr. Coode, C.E., and bas been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Powell, C.E. 


Accidents.—On Saturday, at the iron-foundry 
of Messrs. Fawcett & Preston, Liverpool, two 
travelling cranes, employed to remove a heavy 
“ condenser,” about 7} tons weight, gave way, 
/and brought down men with it from a height of 
20 ft. One man was killed on the spot, another 
died on Saturday, and athird on Sunday. Nine 
others were also seriously injured. 





} 


| 
| %eague against Strikes.— The delegates, 


‘of more than a hundred societies of Roman 
| Catholic workmen of Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
|land, and Hungary, im a meeting at Cologne, 
| have adopted a resolution by whieh they invite 
| the members of the various aesociations to which 
| they belong not to take part in any strike. 


Timber Yards in Towns.—The recent fire 
‘in a timber-yard at the East end of London 
| will again lead disinterested people to consider 
| whether or not some judicious legislation, with 
'a view to prevent the piling up of inflammable 
materials in positions threatening the public 

safety, is necessary. 


| “Up ina Balloon, Boys!"—A New O:leans 
inventor proposes to avoid over-crowding in 
| great cities by suspending wooden houses in the 
air to balloons, which could be chained to the 
jearth! The absurdity of the thing is so 
| supreme that it becomes amusing. 


| Value of Land at Turnham-green.— 
| Fourteen lots of Mr. Whittingham’s sale by 
| auction, at the Roebuck Inn, on the 29th ult., 
| having frontages to the London-road, at Turn- 
| ham-green, and near to the railway station, 
| were cold for 2,4361., being at the rate of 5,3401. 
| per acre. 


| “Y¥ndian Public Works.”—Sir Bartle 
| Frere’s interesting paper, read some short time 
| ago before the East-India Association, was dis- 
| cussed in the Room of the Society of Arts, on 
| Wednesday last. 


| ‘*Charta Perfecta.”— Messrs. Jenner & 
_ Knewstub have sent us two or three quiresof note- 
| paper under this title, at various prices, and it 
|seems particularly good. Thank you, Messrs. 
Jenner & Kunewstub. 


The Corinth Caxral.—lIt is stated that the 
company for cutting the Corinth Oanal has 
finally been established, with a capital of 
50,000,000 drachmas (1,700,0001.). 

Taunton Local Board of Health.—Mr. 
James H. Smith has been elected surveyor to 
this Board. 

Paving.—A machine for paving has been 
invented in France, which will lessen the labour, 
it is said, of a very laborious occupation. 

Manchester Abattoir Competition.—We 
hear that the three premiums have been awarded 
to three Manchester architects. 


Mr. John W. Papworth, Architect.—We 
hear with extreme regret of the death of this 
gentleman, after a long and painful illness. 

The Sruce Monument.— Mr. George 
Cruikshank has completed his model, and we 
will take an early opportunity to look at it. 








TENDERS. 






























For the erection of new Congregational 
lecture-hall, Stamford-hill, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke tt! 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 8, B. Wilson? 

Axford & Whillier....sesecsssves £14,387 0 9 
Kilby 13,480 0 9 
Brown ... 13,200 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ........... coserveeeees 18,100 0 9 
Bows a 
Brown & Robinson ............... 12,560 4 4 
Scrivener & White.................. 12,425 0 06 
Dove, Brothers ....0.-00weseoe 12,825 0 0 
Brass... 12,296 0 0 
ce Sinan uivnn venous 12,296 0 0 
King & Bons .......ccc.ccees eae ve : 00 

For building house on plot 15, Kensington High-stree 
Improvement (exclasive of party-walls), for Me. — 
Broadbridge. . Josiah Houle, arciniect :— 

Chamberlain, Brothers ...... eevee £1,315 0 0 

1,257 0 0 
Cooke & Green 1,147 0 0 
GOWER... oon ccccoscunessinn ve 00 
Langmead & Way ....... 1,130 0 0 
Stimpson ........+ peaeenine abew . 1,125 0 0 
Temple & Forster ....c.ccesees--. 1,125 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............00.-.. 1,078 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence at Cardiff, Mr, W, 
D, Blessley, architect. Quantities supplied :~ 








OE an autpvibeaskstnipeniencehmavenseia £700 0 0 
Smith & Pring ............ sedsbeneowsenes 690 0 0 
OptON .20-.erer v- 630 0 0 
Price (accepted) ....ccccccercsscesves... 607 0 0 





For Norwich Lunatic Asylum. Mr, B. M. Phipson, 





architect :— 
Pearson £64,658 4 7 
Myers & S008 ......0..ssscererseeeees 47,205 0 0 
RIEU ics sncqharicccetqhilicoscastiag 43,990 0 0 
DRG, * inci sidiedesesiiiwensislessis 43,209 0 0 
Young & Skipper ........0.c000000 43,106 0 0 





For building a house and sbop in the Camberwell New. 
road, for Mr. Peak :— 
Shapley & Webster.......00..0.00...++. £689 0 0 
TARTAN, cccninesscevees — nie 
CIRO one, scossen stuies 
Brown (accepted) 
08e 


ee wesereeerernees 








For mansion and offices, near Leatherhead, Surrey, fur 
Mr. waar Mr, T. Boyse Lysaght, arciitect :— 





eeble...... snide hibtibanedseiteidvesiiite £9,228 0 0 
pe Re aan 8,912 0 0 
Gammon & Sons ............0..000++ 8,859 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .................. 8,836 0 0 
Mansfield & Price ...............0+ 8,754 0 0 
Phillips & SOM ...ccccccossseserescvers 8,567 0 0 
Trollope ....... . 00 

0 0 

00 

700 

00 

0 6 

00 

FEE & DOWD  .iscrcmshestnemimanes Gye 'S 9 
BRURGG  .cssnsccocpnsahnccmmnsndibedtecyree 7,726 0 0 
BUTI sccatscevpstnntiatcceseenticts 7,459 0 0 





For works at Hill-side, Cricklewood, in finishing five 
houses, for Mr. J. Westwood, Manor House, Dulsich. 
Mr. Frank E. Thicke, architect :— 











Foster . £3,873 0 0 
Gawm . 3,791 0 ¢ 
Ma eee 3,700 0 

Merritt & Ashby its cidiaeunilinioedioe 3,331 0 0 
OC, Bc SESEMY eoccscccrenconecsvsssccese 3,283 0 0 





For additions to the Union Workhouse, Eastry, ne? 
Sandwich, Kent. Mr. T. E, Knightley, orens os 




















Crabb & Vaughan... — : : 
Nighti 1D \icctuvebocsete ncadeeotene s* 
so 5,200 0 0 
Matthews ....... eniiioant a eee eS 
ERE OR ELE. 6,040 0 0 
Gibbons ...... . 4,964 4 8 
Dhine & Wise .crcccrssssescerscsees 4,999 2 ; 
rj 4,885 
mg eeeeeeeerereee 4,833 10 0 
WO OGG oiicsi0ss.vsceres veces sivens 4,819 0 0 
Cotten & Davis......c-r-+ doomenane 4,944 4 ; 
Dowl, Dove, & Co. ssrcsccecereeerers 4,763 
IRs ccasciavane sitions 5 . 4,620 0 0 
CI0K senses iiihdee . 4,589 : : 
; , 4,563 
en £3550 0 0 
Adcock & Rees... 4,497 0 0 





Jends 
2 


For four shops, with fronts complete, st Kings 








reen, for the North London Railway Comp2ny. Mr. B 
aa be... PS sve £2,867 : 0 
Kelly, Brothers ..... iil ahadetain 2,643 0 ; 
a ngs WIS oc cccnvees A le } ; 
WOE vac cysncciidectecs csssassces . y 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram . 2,550 : : 


Wicks, Bangs, & Oo. (accepted) 2,526 


—— nal R ! 
Yor vould a8 excavation ot Bt, Pancres Schoo 
Leavesden Woodside :— 








Killingback & Radley .........0+- £1,301 0 6 
MADD. ...ccpsareterorseo ons seve 1,272 > > 
Wigorecsvusnsreeemsnrerert 0° 
Nicholson & Goddard..........++ ; : 
CONC ’...rerecccceserserconrsenescoee 0 0 
OUNZ s.csccsrcessresevornrsesssserenees 


ETS A bate oe 
se for the diane 


j i ing tho a 
hall's rs es Pees pacer gs) at the ee ook 
house, Upper Holloway, for the Board of Guareisn®, 


Mary, Isls . Mr. 
mT cae Leeepal aiesecdisontvesectons £3 
2 et ORAS’ 


For the gas fittings to the above :— 
Faraday & Son (accepted) ...... 
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su, rh, compling ot prsteings ato 
_ & A. Wright, 
Messrtanders (printed im our leet); but must leave 
to settle it with the architect. 
SD 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_col. C-B. ¥.-8—-4. & W.-8. B.S. 0.-C. 8 





— _p. W. B—& Brot.—B. B. N.—Mesrs. W.—E. B. H.— 
5 Me DON. & Oo—J. OS. H. B-T. nd. Ld, W. B— 
ere B.—W. T. F.—A. M.—C. 0. H.—W. J. N.—E. G. 


J. HS, P.-E. 
—A. R.—J. F.—G.8.-F. G P.—Competiter.—A. W. B. 


We ‘are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 


dresses. 
. tements of facts, ists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 


II sta 
vy the name and edness of the sender, mot necessarily for 


ublication. 
orn. —The responaitllity of signed articles, and papers read at 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authora, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publisher cannot be respon sible for Testt- 
yontaLs left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cortzs 
oxLy should be sent. 

ta NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Fiitor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


RENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
Either PLAIN, or BRONZED in the Highest 
Style of Art, consisting of :— 
Lamp Colamns, Dwarf Gas Pillars, Candelabra, Gas 
Brackets, Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 
Public Fountains, Garden Fountains, Drinking Foun- 
tains, Cascades, &c., varying in Price from 6/, to . 








— 














Entrance Gates, Raili Palisading, Park Fencing, 
Balcony Panels, Staircase, Balusters, Newels, Verandahs, 
Finials, Cresting, Stable Fitti &c. 

Statues, Vases, Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables 


Flower Baskets, &c. 


TURNER & ALLEN 
have now, in addition to their own, the Pattern Books and 
ae Catalogues of Barbezat & Co., of 
Paris, which they are supplying in one complete volume, 
containing several thousand very choice 
DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORK, at 25s. each, 
Forwarded on receipt of amount, 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready q 
(HE TIMBER MERCHANTS POCKET 
COMPANION. 4th edition. 
By CHARLES GANB, Timber Merchant, Wisbeach, 
cue - an by post, four stamps. 
RCHITECTURE 


A RE-IS8UE of the following STANDARD WORKS 
7 va? pabl b 
J, JOBBINS,' 3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


aries: An ANALYSIS of 
ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
EXHIBILING some of the BEST EXAMPLES in GREAT 
. BRITAIN. 
tom Drawings and Measurements taken on the spot by F. T. 


DOLLMAN and J. R. JOBBINS. 
In Forty Parts, 2s, 6d, each i -d Two Volumes, bound in cloth, 


Deas, 
DETAILS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Measured and Drawn from Existing Examples. 
By J. K OULLING, Architect. 


F y J. K, 
in Thirty-eight Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in Two Volumes, bound in 
cloth, 5 guineas. 


GOTHIC ORNAMENTS: being a Series of 
ry AMPLES of ENRICHED DETAILS and pr Bb of the 
ARCHITECTURE of ORRAT BRITAIN. 
In Forty-el By JAMES K, COLLING, Architect, 

T-tight Parts, 3s, each ; or in Two Volumes, bound in cloth, 


, 7 
EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUC- 


TION. Intended se an AIDE 
148 ad te OPERATIVE MSMOIRE for the PROFESSIONAL 
Le Armnpenst Of Working Drawings to a lange scale 
th a 
I adopted in tao 


* Arrangement and Detail 


Branches of Trade i anes 
I requisite for Pablic and Private 
4 Righty Parts, 28. 6d. each jor in Four Velame, bound in cloth, 


1 
—_* JOBBING, 3, Warwick-sourt, Holborn, London, WC. 
NEW EDITION OF SIR W 
, FAIRBAIRN’S WORK 0 ‘ 
Hk” with 6 plates and 126 woodeuts, rise 162. _— 
[HE APPLICATION “of” CAST and 
TRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Pourth editi By Sir W. FAIRBAIRN, Bart. C.E. 


Crperimante trened Bee pont Bese Pee en, 
and Engineering. Architecture, A 


, Works by the same Author, illustrated. 

a SHIP BUILDING,” History and 
TRE AT present day (lately published), price 18+ 
end peal MILLS and MILLWORK, 
] y volum 164, each. 
»,JSEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS 

‘recand, and Third Series, price 10s. 64, each 
“tt: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 


Price 4s. ; post-free, 4s, 41 
AXT 
| AXTows "BULLDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
ay tte Building + Engineers, suilders, Contractors, Surveyors, 
authority. on, Years this work has been considered the chief 
builder's count teh Coneected with the build 
be relerred to anf howe should be without the Rechs ned ts seule 














wed every ti 
London ; MO’GAN me an a} out. 
And may be ordered of En FS 


6 ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of “ The Dwelli of the Labo: 
ur- 
pe tay by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. er of * Home 
»” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
e found « summary of che efforts at home and abroad to 
secure Healthy Homes” for working men and women, 
A most valuable kk." — Builder. 
To be had ut the Office of the Society for I the Condition 
7s. Also 


of Ulasece, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on shest, with Specifications, & 


ARTNERSHIP. — An artistic ARCHI- 
TECT, of ee Suties the above in a well estab'ished 


— -. Londen Address, No. 403, Office of “ Tae 


-) UNIOR PARTNERSHIP. —The Adver- 
4 rous to obtain a NIOR PARTNERSHIP with an 
country. The Wea - well established yrestion, either oon Ome = 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Young ARCHITECT, 

just out of his articles with a gentleman in large practice in a 

Midland town, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT with a first-clacg 

bouse in Lomdon, or the country, to imyrove himself ip prac! ical 

work for a year or two, with a view to Partaership or Purca:e, 

Sen. Apply, 8. RB. S. Brightwell Farm, Walling - 
’ 


UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &c. 

: > a a = of . 3 Penna experience, is desirous of 

either for om on te a. _ " in Fimtrets 
fe ell practised in Builders’ accounts.—Address, 

6, Southerton-street, Grove-road, Snavsenmetiae epee 


(jf BEAT MANUFACTORY of IRON 


BOILERS in Brusse's—An active PARTNER REQU 
to manufacture in Brivssels boilers with English iron ~~ oie md 
particulars, apply to Mr. A. MAURICE, 13, Tavistock-row, Covent- 


OROUGH of PORTSMOUTH.—The Cor- 


Porat’on of the Borough of Portsmouth REQUIRE the ser- 
vices of TWO INSPECTORS of private or home poo Works. 
It is indispensible that they be good and quick draughtsmen, and 
have bad considerable practical experience ia similar works under 
Local Boards of Health ; and it is requested that noue but those 
80 qualified wiil reply to this advertisement.—App'y, stating terms, 
reference’, and previous experience, to Mr. J. B. GREATOREX, O.E. 
Borough Engineer, Landport H.'l, Portsmoa'h. 


MPETITION and other ARCHITEC- 

J TURAL DRAWINGS, Designing in form or colour, Per- 

sprctives. Pen and Ink Etching, Quantities, Working Drawings, &c. 
Pupils Wanted.—Address, 399, Office of “ The Builder.” 






































TO ENGINEERS, DRAUGHT=MEN, &. 
GENTLEMAN is WANTED to ASSIST 
in SUPERINTEN DING the DRAWING and MATHEMATICAL 

CLASSE? of the Engineering Department of a Public Lostitution, 


In addition to competency in f-erhand and engineering drawing. in- | 


cluding sa:veyipg, and in e' menta:y wathematics, it will be a 
recommendation if be has tom + prac'ic«] acquaintance with building 
or epgineering constrve’icn, 8 Jary 1500 for the fir.t year,—W itten 

licati t of qualifications, experience, &c. to b> 





O JOINERS,—A small quantity of WORK 
ried Hn ek ae, Sg “Arms. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS’ CLERKS. 

ANTED, an energetic and experienced 
BAR py gre es Pa 
. 5 wer ow long, to care of 





'e- 





ANTED, a good MILL SAWYER. 
where last employed, to ALPRED BOTLEY, Belise, Brosnan 
TO MARBLE AND STONE MASONS. 

, immediately, a first-rate HAND 
for TOMB and HEAD3TONE WORK. One who can cut 


lstters preferre?.— Apply, stat wages, &. w. ARBANT, 
MaticontSuseWeln Gemae Aiptek P 


WANTED, a LOADER, on a Lime, Tile. 

Brick, Slate, Timber, and Stone Yard, a few miles out o 

London, to personally load up carts. There is a house to live in, 

ty letiee in on heaton Swaine och pate fos pes 
a we a artical 

quired, to P. K. Office of “The Builder. a 


\ ANTED, a first-class STAIRCASE 
as cain Ste ok but those who can supply good re’erences 











references, aud wher: lass employed, to T. A. 








ANTED, an experienced Man, of good 

adress, well versed in accounts, and with some knowledge 

of building materials, Applications by letter only ;‘and those which 

give Sng penn peg a a3 to age, salary,and previous engage- 
ments, wil) m rat atten —Ad . ‘ 

panes ae bane A d tion.—Adiress, Z, A. Mudie’s, 15, 





TO PLUMBERS, 


WANTED, a PLUMBER, one who has no 


objection to fill up time with painting, &c.—Address, sta’ 
wages, THOS. COOPER, Plumber, Newmarket, Suffilk. sce 


ANTED, TWO WORKING FORE- 

MEN for abroad, who understand iron pile-driving and rock- 
dri!ling.—Apply by. letter, stating wages, toT. R. Mr, Miller’s, Little 
College-street, Westminster. 


\ ANTED, in the Country, JOINER’S 

WORK, Sashes ‘and Frames, Stairs, Handrails, or H ouses 

oo to fit up complete. Labour only.—Address, 431, Office of “* The 
nilder. 


JV ANTED, a first-class practical JOINER, 


to take charge of Machine-room. Must have had experience 
in similar situations.—Apply 192, Albany-street. 


\ ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 
| JUNI’R ASSISTANT. Salary, 1J. a week.—Appl+, by letter 
on'y, to W. J. GREEN, 5, Queen-square, Westminster, 8. W. 




















TO PLUMBERS. 
WANTED, a first-class THREE-BRANCH 


HAND, for a permanency. Must be a therough plumber, 
| and steady, Keferenees required.—Address, J. H. Mr. Taylor, 


| House Agent, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 





pp with t q 
addressed to GFO, R, JELLICOE, Esq. 79, Pall-mall -.W 


Basrore LOCAL BOARD.—APPOINT- 


MENT of SURVEYOR.—The Basford Loca! Bosrd aredesirons 
of receiving APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES for the office of 
SURVEYOR, whose duties a! com these of Inspector of 
Nui aud Inspector under the Workshop Regulat’on Act. The 
salary is 1252. per annum, and the person appointed will be requir -d 
to devota his whele time to the duties of his office. applicstions in 
the handwriting of the candidate, together with testimonials of 
recent date, to be sent to me on or before SATURDAY, the 30:: of 
JULY instant.—By order, 
R. B. SPENCER, Clerk to the said Board. 
Public Offices, Basford, Ju'y 5th, 1870. 


ARPENTER and JOINER.—WANTED, 


j} ona congener oot estate, a Man of thorough capability and ex- 
ri wi 








Aonhted 





t 
Apply, stating particulars of the last sitaxtion. previous experience, 
numbers in family, wages, &:. to Mr. JOHN VERNON, Bail ff, 
Buckhurst Pak, Suoning-hill, Berks. 


PIL.—WANTED, in the Office of a 
Surveyor in good practice, and who 
now on hand, a well-educated YOUTH as ARTICLEvV PUPIL.—F or 
terms and amount of vremiam required, address ALPHA, at 
Brown’s Advertising Office, 4, Little George-street, Westminster 


_— 
U 








PIL WANTED, by an established 


A 
P Civil and Mechanical Engineering Firm in the City of London. 
Premium moderate.—Apply, R. B. Mesers. Waterlow & Son, Birehin- 


lane, London, E.C. 


stability ani integrity of character.— | 


has some large surveys | 


TO FURNITURE DESIGNERS. aq : 
ANTED, in a Cabinetmaker’s Firm, in 
} the South of Eagland, an experienced DRAUGHTSMAN 
and DESIGNER, accustomed to prodace working drawings.— 
Address, stating salary required, &c 394, Office of “‘ Tne Bailder.” 


WANTED, a good FIGURE PAINTER 
| oun a ee te T. W. CAMM, Artist in Stained 


\ ANTED, a thoroughly good FIGURE 

CARVER.—Apply to W. H. 44, Holloway-street, Bxeter, 
from Ten a.m. until Six p.m.on TUESDAY, where drawings 
may be seen. The work is to be done in Devonshire. 


W ANTED, an experienced CLERK to a 
BUILDER acd DECORATOR. State salary and particulars, 
Address, J. J. R..4, P ont-street, 8. W. 


"©" jTO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK. Well up in prime cost, m-asuring, and all office- 
work. Bight yesrs’ experience. G od references. Towa or country, 
Addr ss, W. H. 4, Wollington-terrace, Wellington-road, Cam- 
berwell, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, byaQUANTITY SURVEYOR 


and MEASURER, of twenty years’ practical experience, 
t y ENGAGEMENT or otherwise upon @ job of quantities 





— 




















HOP FOREMAN. — WANTED, for a 

Builder's Shop in the country, a“thorough, pusbing, practical 

Man, able to Take sole Charge of a Joiner’s Shop. One accustomed 

to machinery preferred.—Ap. ly, stating, age, wages required, aud 

full particulars, by Jetter, to G. H. D. 35, De Besuvoir-crescent, Ds 
Beauvotr-road, London, N. 


a Pp : 
or measuring. Can abstract and bil: expeditiously.—Address, SUR- 
VEYOR, Mr. Raffe, Stationer, North Ea’, Croydon. No objection to 


the provinces. 
WAst=>, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


MACHINE JOINER. Can make patterns, and thoroughly 
tands machinery, Has had six years’ practices in a large fae- 








HE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas Com- 
pany are desirous of ENGAGING a person thoroughly com- 
petent to act as CLERK of WORKS under the Engineer, during the 
construction of a Brick Gasoolder Tank. The salary will be 2% 2s. 
per week. Applications, stating qualifications, and previous engage- 
ments in a like capacity, accompanied with testimonials, to be 
add: essed to the SECRETARY, on or before the 12:h of JULY, 1870, 


udorsed “ ation for Clerk of Works.” 
7 — & B. DARWIN, Secretary and Engineer. 


MODEL MAKERS.—WANTED, a 


j good ARCHITECTURAL MODELLER in Cardboard.—Avply 
between ELEVEN and ONE, at the Office of Mr. DENNISON, 


33, thm Cheapside. 
PRE Sewers Committee of the Parish of 


Harlow invite APPLICATIONS from ENGINEERS and 








Applications, stating terms, to be sent, on or before WEDNESDAY, 
rags inst. to CHARLES W. CAVE, Esq. Solicitor, Harlow, the 
ittee. 


Clerk to the Sewers Comm 


HE VESTRY of ST. PANCRAS require 


the services of an ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. Salary 10v2. , 





tory ia the north of Eagland, fom which reference can b> given.— 
Address, A. B. Post-office, Billericay, Essex. 


ANTED, by a steady, energetic Young 

Map, a SITUATION as SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, Is 

quick at accounts, used to measuring up work, and has filled a pre- 
vious situation.—Address, H. H. 35a, Old-street, St, Luke's, 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an expe- 
MACHINIST, used to the saw-bench and general 
mwhinery in joiners’ shop, Seven years in last place. Town or 
country. —Address, A. WILLING, 115, G@osweil-road, C erken well. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER. Willing w article himself for a few 
years,—Address, H. P. 104, Langford-rvad, Keatish Towa. 








TO BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of 4 Job, 

by a thoroughly tieal Man. Town or country. Aged 38.—Ad- 
dress, G. W. 264, Markham-street, Che'sea. 





annum, with a conditi-nal annual .nercase of 5I, toa ‘im o 
1301. per annum. Candidates must be between 25 and 35 years of 
age. ‘he person elected will be required to commeuee duty imme- 
diately, and to reside in the parish. The appointment to be deter- 
by one month’s notice from any time by ei ther party, or by 
payment of one month’s salary in lieu of notice, Particulars as to 
duties may be known upon personal inquiry at the Vestry Offices. 
Application upoa forms printed for that purpese, aecompanied by 
testimonials of reeent date, and not exceeding six in number, must 
be forwarded to me not later than THURSDAY, the 14th instant, 
Candidates to attend at the Ve try-hall, King’s-road, Pancras-road, 
on MONDAY, the 18th instant, at FOUR o’eiock in the afternoon. 
No travelling or oth.r expenses allowed om any occasion of attend- 
ance, —By ECCLESTON GIBB, Vestry Clerk. 





order, 
Vestry Offices, July 6, 1870. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYSRS,' or to Take of a 
Job. Well up in setting out work. Good references. —Ad dress, 
W. HL Mr. Amsdon, 24, Lower Tulse-hill, Brixton. 


RS, &e. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS. aes expertenced, aD = 


versant with the all trades, m By 
aughtsman. First-class testi aonials. — Address, 











* . Pair dr 
WASTER MASON, Mrs. Everard’s Kintbury, Hi 














Ay 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Juxy 9, 1870, 











TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
17ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
p MANAGING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, by ne who ha: 
been in business for himself, and will do all he can for his em- 
ployer’s interest. Can do grainiog and wiving if requ'red. No 
otj-ction to take! iece-work. Age 37. Good references.—Address, 
B. YOUNG, 183, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico. 


17ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a thorough’y practical Man, as FOREMAN, -_ — 
ly. Tho:ougbly experienced in carryivg on works, mess 

4 Cumnatiog ‘aking off wuantities, &c. (Juiner by trade.) Has 

filled enpagemente for some years as General Foreman of Works. 
Good references.— Address, J, 8. W)combe-road, Marlow, Bucks. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
X7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or to take the entire charge as General 
Foreman. Good :eferences and t stimonials from employer Jeaving 
this week.— Addresr, BULLUVER, Post-office, 219, City-road, 





TO IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 

MECHANIC, in the SMITH, BELLHANGING, GASFITING, 
avé all kinds of close Range, Ba’b,and A t-water Work. First- 
class references, No objection to piecework.—Address, A. Z. 13, 
Victoria Grove, Morpeth road, Victoria Park, N. 


{7 ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 

Man, sged 34, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER. and 

PLAIN ZINC-WORKER, Well up in general jobving work. 

Willing to make himself generally usefa! in anythiug required, 

princ'pally at jobbing w rk. Wages uo object.—Aduress, J. H. 33, 
Paddington-street, For*msa-sqnare, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
WANTED, 8 REENGAGEMENT, | 1s 
mo Ee , JUNIOR ASSISTANT.— Address, No, 101, Office of “‘ The 

TO AKCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEFRS, &:. 
W ANIED, an ENGAGEMENT. Can 


design and prepare plans, make surveys, valuations, esti- 
rates, &. Thorough knowledge of general praciice. Highest 
t.ct monials snd references. —Addirs:, 418, Office of ‘‘ The Builde:.” 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, bya 

good PLUMBER ard GASFITTER. Thoroughly understands 
bath work.—Address, T. B, 12, St, Juhn street, t ever-street, Isling - 


ton, N. 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly practical and everge'ic GENERAL FOREMAN, 
to Take the En'ire Charge of a Job (in Town or :ountry). Is 
therough!y well up in drawings, the management of all trades, 














TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 





measuring up work, &c, First-class references and testimouials.— | 


Address, No. 367, Offive of “ The Bui'der.” 
EUVILDERS, HOU:E AGENTS, &c. 


To 
WANTED, by a good JOBBING BRICK- 
LAYER, who can Paint and Hang Paper, a SITUATION es 


a constancy. Town or country. Good references. Late employer 
retir+d.— Address, A. LEWIS, 4, Bentley-terrace, Kingsland. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDEbS. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER 
quired.—Addess, X. Y. Z, 19, Woodfield- place, Harrow-road, 


or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Could do gas-fitting if 1e- 
L ndon, 


\ ANTED, by an experienced Man (just 

fini hed a large job), a SITUATION as FOREWAN BulCK- 
LAYER, or Work by the Piece. Well understands drawings and 
— - work, Good rcference.—Addreass, B, J. 396, Edgware- 
road, N.W. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN of a Job. Three years 
good reference from last employer.—Ad. ress, J. H. 20, East-cottage=, 
W)litngton-road, Stock well. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 


ING or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a competent Carp nter 
and Joiner. C-n keep men’s time. sober habits. Wages moderate. 
Address, 383, Office uf “ The B: ilder.” 


TO IRONMONGERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL HAND. Five years’ 
experienre.—Address, A. Z. 22, Ma lborvugh-roa’, Chelsea, London. 











TO BUILDER®, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


Wax TED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 


a SITUATION ss WOKKING FOREMAN or to Take 
Plumber’s Work. Labour only. Town or country. Has »een 
accustomed to the cha'ge of men avd materials, Can take ebarge 
of a plumber and painter’s business if required. Good refer neces. 
Address, PLUMBER, Post-office, Ale xander-place, Bcomp’on, 8. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, bya good general ASSISTANT, 
mA . teteieee w, Good references.— Address, E. T. 48, 


TO PLUMBEELS, LANDLOLDS, &c. 
\ ANTED, by an experienced, handy 
Man, ec Retant SITUATION, in a General Jobbing Shop, 
or to do t’e 1e,a'rs of house property. Has be-n in business for 
— — — take the m-nagemeat of one, if required. 
Soameaae, umber, &c. 7, Walmer-crercent, Lancaster-rosd, 

‘Y . y 

ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 
ER, BELLHANGER, and PLAIN ZINC WORK 
PUMP and HOT-WATkR WORK. Can do lead glazing, having 
grest experience in ‘all its branches, or would take a Sitaation on a 


Geutleman’s Estate. No o! jection to the’country. G_oa references 


if _ 
Eng Address, Mr. A.C, 21, Lonsdale-road, Lecbury-road, 











TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
permanney Act cot his stan 


ANTED, a SIT 

Won one ttre DATION, ss PLUMBER 
mznency.— Adress, J E. care of Mr. Walser r ey 
friars-road, St. Ebbes, Oxford. : . 


ANTED, to, PLACE a well-educated 
outh, ag yin an ARCHITECI’S OFFICE, whe: 

knowledge ef Architectural Drawi i . as eee 
stating terme, to G. G. 6, Park.aved-tillae Boe — 





Bridport-street, siack- 

















TO ARCHITECTS, (ONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 


experienced practical CLERK uf WORK: 9 
who has carried out «extensive Government and pho ghar ‘cae 
8a quick measurer, es ima‘or, ard dian, htsman, Could m.-nage a 
Uilding @tate, or builder's business, Uudeniable references &o.— 
Address, VERITAS, 2, Queen’e-terrace, Camden-road, N. 





‘\ 


of London ani country offices of extensive practic. 


|W 


porinithe AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


\ TION, asGRAINGR. Wil. fill uptime at painting.—Address, 
361, Office of ‘The Builder.” 





a 


Ss opm ce n 
(good).—WANTED, a !Con. 


BTANOY, by the Advertiser, as above, Can do pai 


LUMBER 


tlazing. Good referen e+, Town or - 
Charies-street, St. Tohn'e-wood-terrees, WW” 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 
BERIH, in Town or country, by a thorough practical 
PAINTER and ning y rye ae -. — to the 
ing. Has bee’ to have charge of work. Ag ° 
nan ute cnaraciet, a0a ability. address, W. B. 7, Stamferd- 
street, White Hart-lane, Tottenham. 


30 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
WANIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK and CASHIER, Aged 24. Eight years with lest 
Office of “ The 





ewployerr. Excelleat refereaces,—address, 4321, 


Builder.” 

WANTED, to APPRENTICE (in-doors), a 
respec able Youth, aged 7, as CARPENTER and JOINER. — 

peng tn eae and puriculars, to OC, BO White 











TO ARCHI BUIL 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE rendered 
nae a. pyre! ve i Ay hed great experience in all 
Ofioe of * The — < arrangements, &. addres, 51, 


UILDER'S CLERK, aged 48, thoroughly 
pa ry ps egy ~elaes’ reforen — mh 
salary. — Addros, E. M. 4 Landert-road, Whately-reet ns 








TO BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS, 


LONLON practical FOREMAN, who 
has just completed extensive villas in the country. 
& RE-ENGAGEMENT, to Take Charge of Works in Town or cousisy 
Good referenees.— Address, J. B. 13, Gloucester-terrace, Beckenha 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, as GRAINER and MARBLER. Willing to fill up] his 
time with painting.—Addres:, Vv. W. 206, City-road, on. 





TO BUILDERS AND BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, 
IMPROVEMENT at the BENCH, in a god London firm.— 
Address, J. B. Post office, Lew'sham-roat, Kent. 


10 BUILDFR4 AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as GAS- 
and Piain Zinc Work. 


FITTER, BELL-HANGER, and WHI(E3MITH, Hot Water 
Quadrant-grove, Haverstock-bill. 





Has all his own tools,—Address, 


» A. W. 26, 





WANTED, by a Young Man from the 


country, a SITUATION in Town es PAINTER, PAPER- 
HANGER, GaSFITIER, aud PLUMBER. Aged 22.—Address, H. 8. 
94, De Beauvoir-road, ¥. 

TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 

\ ANTED, by a first-class London 

GRAINER and MARBLER, a Cone’ant SITUATION. Can 
be well recommended by London employers. Specimens of work 
seen, if required. Thorough master of ornamental inisid graining. 


Address, W. C. K. 9, Park-piace, Knightsbridge, Bromp:on. 








WwAN TED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 


constant SITUATION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH 
HAND. Country preferred.—Address, C. H. 81, Southwark-bridge- 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


road, 8. 8, 

WANTED, a SI{UATION, as PRIME- 
COST CLERK, &c. Well up in office duties. Good refer- 

i Salary 30a —Address, H. B, 18, Oxfurd-road, 








TO CARPENTERS, 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a married 
Man. Used to general repairs, &c. Wil'ingto make him- 
ae ureful. Wages, moderate,—Address, 444, Office of “* The 


ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, by a really efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT. Well 
Has had the experisnce 
Highest 
references.— Address, W. F. F. 44, Sparkes hoe-street, Leicester. 





up in Gothic and Italian Architecture, &c, 


Kent, 
PRACTICAL ARCHITECT'S ASSIST. 


ANT desires an ENGAGEMENT. —Address, R. 
bwanen ©. » R. Mr. Butler, 9, 





——— 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT, who has served 
his articles in a fir-t class provincial office, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT in London.—Address, 4. B. 30, Weat Smithfield, EC, 


office, in the absevce of 


has taken the management of a pro’ 
the principal. Sal. require?, 35s, per week. Specimens sent sad 
secarity, if req —Address, A. Z. 102, Camden-road, Camden 


Towa, N.W. 


A FIRST-CLASS ESTIMATING and 
Ai De ag ge CLERK, of considerable practical expericuce, 


Secdt dane? its, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Used to large jobs. References and testimonials 


unexceptionable.— Address, K. B. Post-office, Kingsland-gre+n, NE 
TO ARCHITECTS, a 

A SUPFRIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, DE. 

SIGNER, and expeditious GENERAL A&S STANT, is at 

liberty to acce t a TEMPORARY or PER MANENT ENGAGEMENT, 

A good perspective draughtsman, and fair colourist, and thoroughly 


qualified in the necessary professional duties, Towa or country.- 
Address, ARCHITS&OCTP, 58, Stanley-street, E.cleston-squire, 8. W. 


A YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 

HIMSELF to a Painter and De orator, for two years. Hus 
good knowledge of the busivess, Aged 20,—Audrs:, G. G, corner of 
Dorset-street, Commercial-street, Shoreditch. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 


THOROUGHLY practical ASSISTANT 


desires an ENGAGEMENT. Well versed in construct'on, and 

















TO ARCHITECTS, 
S CLERK of WORKS.—The Advertiser 
is open to an ENGAG&MENT in the above capacity. Good 
references, &c.— Address, A. M. 61, Herbeit-street, Hoxton. 


BRICKLAYER of experience requires a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN on any c'ass of 
work, or by the Rod or Job.~Address, A. B. 5, Reeve's-road, Devou- 
road, Bromley, Bow, E. 


‘ To ARCHITECTS. 
N experienced and practical ASSISTANT 
desires an ENGAGEMANT, in Town.—Address, T. 8. 65, 
C mbridge-street, 8.W. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK. Thoroughly understands e-timating, bookkeeping, 
qvantities, anc measuring. Aged 22. Salary, 30s. per week.—address, 


325, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
TO BREWERS, DISTILLERS, AND SIGN WRITERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who has had 

three years’ experience in a Brewery, a SITUATION as 
WRITER’s ASSISTANT. A brewery or in-door work preferre’,— 
Addres:, T. P. 202, Great Dover-street, Borough, 8. E. 


TO IRONMONG&RS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as SMITH, BELLHANs#R, and GASFITTER, — 
Address, W. COURTNEIDUE, Leathe: head C_mm>n, Surrey. 


Q ‘a 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered to 
.. ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &. Preparing, tracing, and 
copying designs, wo: king drawings, and specifications, measuring 
up work, tak ng off quantities, preparing est.mates, &c.; accastomed 
to Gothic and other exteusive work, Terms moderate.—Address, 
A. 15, Bloaue-terrace, Bloane-square. 


([IMEKEEPER, CLERK, &—A Young 


Man is open to an ENGAGEMENT as above, 

















First-class 
r and tes Address, Mitford-road, 
Hornsey-roa’, N. 


(THE COLONIES or AMERICA.—A first- 


rate SURVEY9R and DRAUGHTSMAN of experience in the 
construction of architectural avd engineering works .t home and 
abroad, desiresan ENGAGEMENT. The highest references,—Ad- 
drest, 362, Office of “‘ Tne Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


[HE Advertiser, who has just completed an 

engagement, wishes to obtain a permanent SITUATION in one 
of the above offices. Is well up in use of the level and theodo- 
lite, and can get up finished p'ans, refereunces.—Address, 
At PHA, 83, Char’ wood-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECiS, 


(THE Advertiser, late Pupil and Assistant of 


an F I. B. A. reeks an ENGAGEMENT in a London office. Is 
accustome’ to work oat rough sk- tcher, and make de‘ail end worki ng 


N. G. N. 35, 











dr.wirgs, Has a knowvedge of surveying and levelling, and has 
passed the vo'un' examinatio:.—Address, W. - 
ey tee — ° 8. 22, Horse Mar. 





TO CAPITALI8i8 AND OTHERS, 


[HE Advertiser, having by his industry 


saved a few pounds, wo.ld lke to meet with a gen leman 
having some land to Puild co’ tages or @mall Houses upon, and who 
would tnvest money the: eon, witn a view to mutual vantage. The 
ee A. m mes his ee and can either do cr supe: intend 
e work, thus saving archite t’s fers, or foremau’s wages,— Addres’ 
DELIA, P.-st-office, High-street, 8u ton, Surrey. m : 


TO FUILDERS. 
ITUATION WAN'TED, by a Young Man, 
as CLERK. Has worke4 at the bench. Had experience as 
oraughtsman with an Architect. Willing to be of service in the 
busiuess generally Last situation a Builder’s office, Aged 30. 
References good.— Address, G 74, Toll ngton-road, H.lloway, N. 


TAIRS. — A First-class STAIRCASE 


HAND is in WANT of a J work, 
or as Bhop or Outdoor Prqvense athens wh 7 Ea é 











Broad-s'reet, Go'denequare, W. 10, Ingestre-place, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
YOUTH, 20, wishes to PLACE 
HIMSELF as IMPROVER, in an Architect's Office. 


He has served four years in « carpenter 
eighteen months in an Architect's Office, 
Address, X “* Mercury Office,” Kendal. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, wh 

has a good knowledge of the above business, wishes ° 
ARTICLE HIMSELF, for three years, where he can obtain * ful 
knowledge of bis bu ines.—Appiy, Mrs. fAAFFE, 8 ativner, (ma 
f. rd-street, Marylebore, W. 


’ 
N ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A. of 16 years 
4 experience, wishes t> meet with an Architect wh. ay ee 
JUNIOR ARCHITECT or MANAGING ASSISTANT. The — 
inquiries courted as to ster and qualifications, —Address, 5 , 
Office of “The Builder.” 


and joinec’s shop, and 
Small salary required. 











A N energetic Young Man wishes for 4 

SITUATION in a Bulides’s big Lar gyal e “ors 
routine of the office and setting ou part ueute, aac WO % 
object to work at the beuch cesasionally.—Address, A. B13, High 
street, Newington. Same 





TO ARCHITECTS. a 
THOROUGHLY practical ASSISTANT, 
of consi ‘erable experience, well versed in construction, ~ 
who has been acenstomed to the usual routine of * 6° bed 
desires an immeviate ENGAGRMENE.—Address, B. W. 2%, 
stane-road, Stroud-green-road, Holioway,N. 


YOUNG MAN from the country wishes 
to come to London as an Iupeoves. = heen - we 
the Carpenteing aud Building Line for six or seven years. 
F. CATLIN, Castle Combe, near Chippenham, Wilts. 





ad 


‘and OTHER MARBLES.— 


Carrara Wharf, Grosvenor “roa, 





TALIAN “he 
YLWIN, STAMPA, & le : 8.6. 
Pimlico, RW. ond them jaw itis, Anoklana-stret vad fr the 
successors to A COTTI, * UAR- 
mce of the MESSRS. FABBRIOOTITS OP a 


RIES, &c. at Carrara, Italy, have on oe o eas aud other 


Btat ae. | Sicilian, in dems wn ia Blick, Bt 
and Tiles, Marble rawn by improved machinery, Marble, 
seantl POWERFUL STEAM LATHES for torming on ing 


ub. 
Gr.nite, or Stone Columns, &o. up to 12 fect in leng 
Orders for India and the Cotonies promptly executed. 


ARBLE FIGURES, VASES, | &e, 
O, are ena’ “ f 
eeatee Tetley end soemomny ORDERS for PLGU RES saitadie 
Gallery, Mouumental, en as hn catuary 
descriptions of Decorative Sculpture Work in_bot nie. golid 
Ricilian Marble. Sculptors’ own models worked in WA’ ip spa 
Marble Baths, Mortars, Vases, &c, kept im stock 4¢ 

WHARF, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, 89.We 


MES, PIMLI0O. 
ICTORIA MARBLE WORBS, 
V 109, BUCKINGHAM PALACE-ROAD, ee 
(Formerly named 38, Lower ve- 


above Bstab 
to inform Architects, Builders, &. that 96 oie ot M 





— 





tish- 





